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BE OTPORTAL § 


How Big Is Your Church? No, we are not inquiring about the size 
of your congregation. A man’s success 


in the ministry of the Gospel is too often and too inaccurately measured by 
the size of the flock he serves. Some of God’s great modern prophets are 
serving where only God is left to notice them in a generation which makes 
bigness a sure sign of success. 


We are much interested in the bigness of your conception of the church. 
The communion of saints, in which we believe and to which we give profes- 
sion regularly in the ecumenical creeds, is a worldwide communion. Every- 
one who accepts Christ as his Lord is a member. Wherever the Word is 
preached, the church is a reality. The church of Jesus Christ leaps across 
nations. It transcends denominational lines. It embraces white and_ black, 
rich and poor, the “right-side-of-the-track people” as well as social lepers — 
all and only those who believe that “Christ died for our sins according to 
the Scriptures, and that He rose again.” The body of Christ is no more an 
abstraction than is Christ; it is as real as Christ, its Head. 


If your church is big — as it is — then your concern for its growth in Christ 
and the outward expression of its inner unity in Him will be large. 


The shrinking of our world by the tremendous sociological and technolog- 
ical advances in our generation brings us geographically and physically closer 
to our brethren. This very proximity accentuates the tension between our real 
unity with them in Christ and the absence of the outward expression of this 
unity because of doctrinal cleavages. “The saints on earth and those above 
but one communion make.” This fact makes every Christian ecumenical in 
his outlook. Yet, “by schisms rent asunder, by heresies distressed,” the church 
is sore oppressed. This fact displeases the Head and puts the loyal Christian 
on guard against error and errorist. 


Ecumenical longings and Biblical loyalties will result, we believe, in ten- 
sions that will never be fully resolved in a world of sin. But the Christian 
whose church is big will strive to resolve them in a way acceptable to his God, 
who is big enough to help him do so. M. L. K. 
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Natural Consequences Versus Much is currently being made of 
discarding the age-old use of re- 


Reward and Punishment ward and punishment in education 


and in its place substituting the concept of natural consequences. That is, 
in bringing up children it is proposed that the reward and punishment con- 
cept be abandoned and in its stead the child be so guided and instructed 
that he sees the consequences of his behavior. 


One must admit that it is a second-rate motive when a person says, “If 
I do this, what will be my reward?” Or negatively, if he says, “I will not do 
this because if I do I will be punished.” 

Human weakness.being what it is, it can be maintained without question 
that reward and punishment have loomed entirely too large — if not in theory, 
then at least in school and family practice. Natural and perverted man de- 
rives satisfaction when he can impose pain on someone, particularly if he can 
do so with a display of righteous indignation. Thus his destructive instinct 
can sail under the banner of social acceptability or even personal and social 
duty. Meting out punishment appears to give greater satisfaction to the 
tyrant within us than does the granting of rewards. If that assumption can 
be posited, then the next thought — that educating and bringing up children 
is largely a hidden form of punishment — appears in the immediate proximity. 


If in addition a parent or a teacher is virtually trigger-happy in condemning 
and punishing in order to satisfy his or her own guilt feeling, then we have 
arrived at a superstructure having a neurotic basis. If, moreover, a person 
justifies his malpractice with Bible texts, it is probable that we have on our 
hands a religious neurotic who appears righteous in his zeal. A son having 
such a father would feel completely helpless and impotent. What this would 
lead to in the son’s personality we shall leave to the reader’s imagination 
except to say that clinics are loaded with such child personalities. Freud 
called this inter personal situation by a name which we shall not mention here. 


If on the other hand a child must be rewarded every time he turns a hand, 
he could become a personality loaded with bribes and payoffs as expectancies. 
A parent might mistake such a policy for love and say, “The more love we 
show Joan, the worse she gets.” 


Both reward and punishment as basic concepts in education appear to be 
wholly inadequate and fraught with dangers. Does the theory of natural 
consequences look any better? On the surface it does. But a second look 
convinces one that it, too, can be made as cruel as punishment or as senti- 
mentally insipid as reward. 


Yet growing up means the ability to predict the consequences of one’s 
behavior. Growing up involves a gradual deepening and appreciation of the 
laws of operational determinism. The mature person is one who can fairly 
well predict what will happen if he takes a certain action. This is no more than 
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using the insight which God has given us. It in no way denies the possibility 
of miracles or the hand of God in human affairs. That is, we are here not 
speaking of metaphysical or cosmic determinism. 


Now, it is possible for a tyrannical parent or teacher to use the concept 
of natural consequences in such a way that the child or youth becomes en- 
tangled in a net of inextricable traps and difficulties. Thus cruelty and 
viciousness could serve the destructive nature of man equally as well as 


punishment. 


It is obvious that if the theory of natural consequences is applied in home, 
school, and community, there is need for moral codes. Unfortunately moral 
codes have recently been thought of as evolutionary developments by man. 
Divine law and absolutes find no room in such codes. One may well raise 
the question as to whether this is possibly the basic factor in our present 
delinquency among the young and the lawless conduct of the adult world. 


Nevertheless, in weighing the balance between the punishment-and-reward 
approach in bringing up children and the theory of natural consequences, 
one is inclined to choose the latter as the better policy if the procedure is based 
on divine law, on tempered justice, and, above all, on Christian love. That 
punishment and reward will remain in life is obvious, but at minimum they 
have been reduced to consequences and are not accorded preferential priv- 
ileges. Such a reduction seems wholly in keeping with the basic concepts 
of Christian education. For Christian education is essentially the process of 
improving the understanding and enhancing the appreciation of consequences. 
In this case the concept of consequences goes beyond the natural to the 
spiritual. ALFRED F’, SCHMIEDING 


May the Pot Melt The United States is referred to frequently as 

a “melting pot.” The implication is that various 
peoples with their cultures have become, or are in the process of becoming, 
merged, fused, or synthesized. The parrots of catchy phrases have pointed 
to the “melting pot” objective. It is their persuasion that anything tossed 
into a cauldron will yield a palatable social consommé. The socialism of the 
depression 30’s and volcanic 40’s placed a stamp of approval on the “melting 
pot” concept. In fact, it was the “smart” thing to promote. However, 
“Sputnik” changed all of that. Now it is being suggested that we get rid 
of the pot, because our survival is at stake if we don't. 

How can we? How can a society which has for decades insisted that an 
Americanization process depends on mass education now suddenly shift to 
a differentiated program? According to a Rockefeller Brothers F und report, 
the greatest challenge is providing equal but not similar opportunities for the 
development of every individual. That is to say, students of differing abilities 
should be given equal chance to achieve excellence in intellectual activity, 
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crafts, or technical work. But this is to be accomplished without setting up 
an intellectually elite class. “Ain’t that a pistol!” 


Here is the problem. Every child is to be dumped into a single social 
cauldron. He is then to find his way toward a differentiated spigot, but not 
so anyone will notice it. No doubt, Robert M. Hutchins was right when 
he answered, “Not at all!” to the question, “Will the current criticism of public 
education result in significant changes?” 


Let’s face it! An educational system which offers solace to the handicapped 
and serves as an opiate for the gifted will contribute little more than the 
reducing of society to a least common denominator. Of course, Dr. Conant 
has reported that a differentiated program can be provided within the current 
mass education structure. It can, and is, in some places. But the American 
mind isn’t attuned to that kind of thing. It believes that every child not only 
can be but also has the potential to be president. It has so been told. It be- 
lieves that a New York City garbage truck driver deserves more salary 
than a New York City schoolteacher. It believes also that a hod carrier 
repairing a college building deserves more consideration than a Ph.D. 
teaching a graduate course. After all, aren't they both human beings, and 
shouldn’t they both receive the same consideration in a democratic society? 
Americans have been taught to believe in equal rights rather than rights 
commensurate with costs and responsibilities, particularly as this applies 
to education. 


Now where do we go? Get rid of the melting pot concept. Quit trying 
to gear everybody’s academic program to a single low standard. Make it 
possible for a child to develop his God-given talents. Quit chafing when 
the statement is made that the only true American school is one in which 
all elements of society are dumped into one structure. Design a program 
of education which will honor God and serve man. And do it intelligently 
and zealously. H. G. 


The Teacher as Educational The educational program in our 
Leader in the Congregation 5Y20¢ has expanded greatly. In 

most of our congregations the day 
is past when the parish school or the Sunday school was the only agency 
for the Christian training of youth. Today a large number of congregations 
which have flourishing parish schools and Sunday schools employ additional 
agencies to meet their educational opportunities and needs. 


Statistics show the great expansion of our educational program. Today 
hundreds of thousands of children and youth are enrolled in our congregations’ 
parish schools, Sunday schools, Bible classes, vacation Bible schools, Saturday 
schools, and weekday classes on released time. 


The new school year has opened. The teachers in the parish schools have 
again joined their pupils in the classrooms. For quite a number of these 
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teachers last month marked the beginning of their career, for which they 
have been trained at our teachers colleges. 


While the primary objective of our teacher training is service in and 
through the parish school, the interest of our teachers is not to be limited 
to that agency. A person who enters the service of a congregation as teacher 
in the parish school is expected to be interested in the congregation’s entire 
program of education. He has assumed a position of educational leadership 
of which he is expected to give evidence. 


It is an erroneous assumption that educational leadership is confined to 
the principalship of a school or the superintendency of a Sunday school. 
A leader is a person who clearly understands the cause he is serving and 
on the basis of his understanding wisely counsels and directs others. 


The Lutheran teacher can demonstrate educational leadership in the 
congregation without jeopardizing his interest and activity in the parish school. 
As his schedule permits, he can make himself available for service to the 
Sunday school by teaching a class, by serving as head of a department, and, 
if necessary, as superintendent. He may help organize and conduct a vacation 
Bible school, a Bible class, or any other agency which the congregation finds 
expedient to employ. He may direct the organization of a parent-teacher 
society and the planning of suitable programs for the meetings. He has 
opportunity to help direct the young people’s organization. The program 
committee of the men’s club or the women’s society may need counseling 
which the teacher is able to give. 


The teacher with educational leadership ability and readiness to serve 
will be appreciated by the pastor whose duties have become multiplied, 
especially in an urban congregation. The officers and organizations in the 
congregation will love and esteem the teacher on whose leadership they can 
depend. And, above all, by efficient leadership the Christian teacher uses 
his God-given talents with increasing personal satisfaction and with joy in 
helping build the Saviors kingdom through his great calling, the ministry 
of teaching in the church, bearing in mind the words of the Savior: “If any 
man desire to be first, the same shall be last of all and servant of all” 
(Mark 9:35). ‘cok 


Large scholarship programs in American colleges, with all their benefits, 
cause many social and economic difficulties. . . . The arbitrary creation of 
a group of young men and women who are to be favored with grants of money 
for their education, transcending the common social and economic struggles 
that characterize life in a normal sense, is certain to introduce elements of 
injustice into our society. It is my belief that we may have moved too rapidly 
in the creation of large scholarship plans in this country — without adequate 
understanding of objectives and without knowing very much about the net con- 
sequences within our society. 

PRESIDENT CARROLL V. Newsom, New York University 


Memory Work in the Sunday School 


ENNo KLAMMER 


It is not customary for adults to 
memorize what they have learned. 
Normally we do not expect them to 
do that. Therefore we shall confine 
ourselves to reasons why we ought to 
require memory work of children. 


WHY MEMORIZE? 
In the first place, children should 


memorize selected gems of Christian 
literature in order that they may have 
a correct verbal expression of the 
truths they have assimilated from the 
lessons they learn each week. God 
tells us to “give an answer to those 
who ask us.” We must therefore be 
prepared to put our answer into 
words. That is the main purpose of 
the Christian Creed. When people 
ask you what you believe about God, 
you need only to recall the words 
which you repeat week after week in 
the Sunday worship service: “I be- 
lieve in God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth. And in 
Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord,” 
etc. Children also are asked about 
their faith by their classmates, who 
often are either unbelievers or be- 
lievers in a different faith. Children 
ought to be able to give an answer 
to those who ask them. 

Secondly, memorized materials help 
children to communicate with God as 
individuals. I think of the prayers 
which we use daily and weekly. 
I think of the request which the 
disciples addressed to Jesus: “Lord, 
teach us to pray, as John also taught 
his disciples to pray.” And Jesus 
taught them the Lord’s Prayer. How 
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will our children be able to pray if 
they do not know the words to use in 
their prayers? It is true, to be sure, 
that children ought to be encouraged 
to make up prayers to fit their pe- 
culiar needs, but who of us would 
give up the beauty and simplicity of 
the bedtime prayer: 

Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep; 

If I should die before I wake, 

I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to take. 
Who of us would want to give up 
the Lord’s Prayer? Who of us would 
want to give up our table prayers or 
our morning and evening prayers? 
These are expressions either taken 
verbatim from the Bible or based on 
the experience of Christians through 
the ages. Children ought to have an 
opportunity to express their longings 
and joys in formalized prayers which 
are beautiful. 

A third reason, and a very im- 
portant one, is that memorized ma- 
terials. serve the child as guidelines 
of conduct. We spend a great deal 
of effort teaching a story, such as 
Naboth’s Vineyard, and applying it 
to the children’s lives by saying: 
“Thou shalt not covet.” The story ex- 
plains the commandment. But will 
the child remember the whole story 
when he himself may be coveting 
something which he cannot rightfully 
possess? We hope that he will at 
least remember the Ninth Command- 
ment. If he is tempted to steal, we 
hope that he will remember God’s 
stanch command: “Thou shalt not 
steal.” If he is tempted to lie, will he 
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perhaps remember the Eighth Com- 
mandment? We think so, if he is 
taught the actual words which the 
Bible has: “Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor.” So, 
then, memorized materials serve as 
guidelines of conduct. 

Fourthly, memorized materials serve 
as sources of reassurance when in 
doubt. These doubts are raised in the 
minds of children by their daily ac- 
tivities, their school activities and 
studies, and the conduct and state- 
ments of their friends. We think of 
the challenges to their faith presented 
particularly in high school, where the 
science teachers may present evolu- 
tion as the only way the world was 
created, and ridicule the clear state- 
ment of Scripture. Their faith will be 
strengthened if the children can say 
to themselves: “This is what the Bible 
says in the very first words of Genesis: 
‘In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth.” Let us think 
of a more serious challenge to their 
faith. Children do discuss religion 
and their religious differences. Sup- 
pose your child meets friends who tell 
him that they have learned that the 
way to be saved is by being good 
and praying hard. Your child has 
learned that he is saved through faith 
by the grace of God. The memorized 
Bible passage may come back to him 
in that moment, a clear call from 
God’s Word: “By grace are ye saved, 
through faith.” Memory work is im- 
portant; it reassures us in our mo- 
ments of doubt. 

Finally, we ought to give our chil- 
dren the opportunity to store up a 
treasure chest full of gems of Christian 
literature, from which they can from 


time to time take various items for 
their edification and comfort. Memo- 
rizing is like starting a savings ac- 
count. You add to it constantly so 
that you can withdraw from _ it 
later on. We have seen people on 
their sick- and deathbeds recall ma- 
terials memorized during their child- 
hood — often passages and prayers 
memorized in another language — and 
these gems have comforted and 
strengthened them. Truly a treasure 
chest full of these gems is valuable. 
Let’s not deny our children something 
which they rightfully ought to have. 


METHODS OF MEMORIZING 


Let us now go into the practical 
aspects of how to go about memoriz- 
ing. We must first of all motivate the 
children. We should give to the boy 
who asks a clear and intelligent an- 
swer as to why he should memorize 
a certain passage. The reason must 
be acceptable to him, for he, after all, 
is the one who is going to do the 
work, and he is the one who will 
benefit from the activity. Let me say 
at this point that using awards and 
bestowing prizes and stars and check 
marks is not the right kind of motiva- 
tion. I am reminded of Mark Twain’s 
story Tom Sawyer. One of the great- 
est pleasures the Sunday school super- 
intendent in Tom’s church had was 
the bestowing of a Bible upon a pupil. 
At one time the Sunday school was 
being visited by the local judge and 
a member of the board of education 
of Tom’s church. By trading fish- 
hooks, licorice sticks, and other odds 
and ends wisely, Tom had collected 
enough red, yellow, and blue tickets 
to earn a Bible. Each blue ticket rep- 
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resented one Bible passage memo- 
rized. Ten blue tickets could be ex- 
changed for one yellow one, and ten 
yellow ones could be exchanged for 
one red. When a pupil earned ten 
red tickets, he was entitled to a Bible, 
worth about 40 cents. Tom had 
amassed nine red tickets, ten yellow 
tickets, and ten blue tickets — just 
enough for a Bible. After he had re- 
ceived the Bible as a prize, the visit- 
ors asked him a question designed for 
Tom to display his great knowledge 
of the Bible. “Who were the first two 
disciples of Jesus?” was the question. 
After hemming and hawing, stutter- 
ing and stammering for a while, Tom 
finally blurted out at the top of his 
voice, “David and Goliath.” Material 
awards alone are not satisfactory. 

Furthermore, in teaching pupils to 
memorize passages the teacher must 
explain clearly just what the passage 
says. Only meaningful knowledge is 
of any value. It does the child no 
good to memorize a passage like this: 
“God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto Himself . .. and hath 
committed unto us the Word of recon- 
ciliation,” if the child has no idea 
what the word “reconciling” means, 
or if he hasn't the slightest idea that 
Paul is talking about the fact that God 
gave His Word to men so that men 
might preach it to other men. And 
may I here also plead with you to 
acquaint the pupils with the source 
of each Bible passage. Many passages 
were practically useless to me _ be- 
cause I had not learned the place 
where they are found in the Bible. 

By explaining the meaning of the 
passage, a teacher will be carrying 
out another important phase of mem- 
ory work. He will be telling the child 
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how this passage fits into two areas of 
his work and life. First of all, he will 
be showing how it forms either a sum- 
mary of the lesson, states the main 
point of the lesson, or in some way 
is related to the main point of the 
lesson. Thus the teacher correlates 
the memory material with the story 
taught that day. Secondly, the teacher 
will show the boy or girl what mean- 
ing the memorized passage has for 
his life — how and when to use it 
either as a worship aid, a reminder of 
God’s grace, or a source of strength. 
The teacher may correlate the mate- 
rial in two directions — with the les- 
son and with life. 

Now as to the actual memorizing 
procedure. The material should be 
broken into smaller units. For exam- 
ple, in teaching the explanation to the 
Introduction of the Lord’s Prayer, the 
units may be the following: “God 
would by these words tenderly in- 
vite us — to believe that He is our true 
Father — and that we are His true 
children —so that we may with all 
boldness and confidence — ask Him as 
dear children ask their dear father.” 
Then the memorizing of each unit 
should be made clear. After that the 
chief words in the units may become 
pegs for the pupil. In this passage 
you might use these words as pegs: 
“God — invite — believe — Father — 
children — boldness and confidence — 
ask as children — ask father.” These 
words in the passage will help pupils 
who can read. By all means the 
teacher must make sure that he him- 
self knows the passage and can rectte 
it to and with the children. Nothing 
will deaden interest as quickly as a 
teacher’s lack of knowledge. Pupils 
will say to themselves: “My teacher 
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hasn't learned it, why should I?” And 
they'll be right. 

Now as to review. The teacher may 
do this by calling upon individuals or 
by having the class recite as a whole. 
Nothing is more important in memo- 
rizing than frequent use of the mate- 
rial (except perhaps the initial un- 
derstanding of it). Repetition is the 
mother of learning, says the Latin 
proverb. Just as the practice of scales 
is necessary for piano players, so repe- 
tition is necessary for memorizing. 
But repetition should not be mechan- 
ical. There should be different situa- 
. tions and different times to repeat. 

Finally, teachers ought to keep a 
record of the attainments of the in- 
dividual pupils. This need not be by 
a chart on the wall with marks and 
stars on it. That is apt to become a 
matter of mere competition. The rec- 
ord should be on the teacher’s and in 
the child’s own book, a record of the 
fact that the child has learned the 
particular passage. By systematic rec- 
ords the teacher will encourage both 
himself and the pupil. By not keep- 
ing record, a teacher may be tempted 
on one Sunday to skip the memory 
work and do so again the following 


Sunday. 


CONTENT AND SOURCES 


Few of us have the time or the abil- 
ity to sit down and prepare a memory 
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course for the years that children will 
normally be in Sunday school. There- 
fore we rely on courses which have 
been prepared. The memory work in 
the leaflets and study books is corre- 
lated, that is, it is designed to fit the 
stories for each Sunday. This material 
does not form a coherent memory 
course. It is selected from a course 
and often serves as a review of mate- 
rials previously learned. 

What should children have memo- 
rized by the time they are confirmed? 
Briefly stated, they should know from 
memory the text of Luther’s Small 
Catechism, selected passages from 
Scripture, some important hymn 
verses, a few psalms, and a number 
of our beautiful prayers. Where there 
is no formal program of memorizing, 
the start should be made immediately 
by having children memorize the ma- 
terials suggested in the leaflets and 
study books used each Sunday. 
Where this has been done, a memory 
course should be introduced as soon 
as possible. A very serviceable and 
graded memory course is available 
from our Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. The materials 
are graded according to the age and 
grade level of the children. For the 
young children there is a separate 
volume, entitled Jesus Loves Me. 

By all means, let us not neglect 
memorizing in our Sunday schools. 


The traditional fountain on which the individual drew for wisdom and 
character was the home — the centre and inspiration of every Christian com- 
munity. The modern trend is to take the training of the citizen out of the 
home and make it a public responsibility. Much, of course, can be done by 
collective action by the State — but by no means all. We can build a house, 
but a religion and morality are founded in parental love and care. All home 
life is not good, but beyond question the good home is a sure foundation for 
the good of society. — Tur Eart or Home, Scotland 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Dear Epiror: 


Not more than ten minutes ago I reread four or five articles in LUTHERAN 
Epucation (June 1958). One of the articles closed with “Got any ideas? 
I dislike writing letters, but the article prodded me to do the following. 


Poor church attendance by children appears to be widespread. Undoubtedly 
the problem is a result of family discipline in the past decade or quarter of 
a century. Anyone aware of the weakness and active in the profession of 
carrying out the Great Commission and the Third Commandment searches for 
ways to increase church attendance. That happens to include myself. 

As one who is responsible for teaching and church music, I considered it as 
a part of my duty to begin with children and their associations with music. 
Exposing my plan might direct and suggest future articles on this subject. 


After having completed a religion unit on the topic of “Worship” and having 
discussed the church services, the pupils of the fifth and sixth grades 
spent considerable time in the church. Small groups were permitted to stand 
beside the organ console, and various registrations were demonstrated on the 
organ to bring out the known hymn tunes. Soon the group discovered why 
an organist selects bright registrations, light registrations, heavy registrations, 
piercing registrations, and the like. Some of the more advanced and musically 
talented pupils suggested certain sounds for certain melodies and texts. 


Interest was very high at the time the discussion was brought to a close. The 
subject was continued at a later date. Questions were asked on the following 
Monday to renew the interest. Some of the questions were: 


1. What music did they recognize during the Sunday service? 


2. In what way was it satisfactory for the church service? 
(Emphasis on the theme for the day) 


3. Who was able to detect the type of registration? 


4. Knowing the theme for the following Sunday and the choir anthem, what 
type of music would they suggest? 


The religion unit for the week emphasized the liturgy. Certain points were 
brought out for discussion, e. g., the pastor’s reason for entering the chancel 
at the time of the Introit— why we do not bow our head when reciting the 
Creed — various parts of the services (confession, salutation, responsive sing- 
ing, sacramental and sacrificial) and many other items as listed in the rubrics. 
As a part of the discussion the hymns for the following Sunday were reviewed. 
The text and the theme were discussed. Then their choice of registration was 
solicited (and used) for the following Sunday. 

To bring out the meaning of the Gloria Patri, Kyrie, Gloria in Excelsis, and 
Hallelujah, changes of registration were called to their attention, which some 
had recognized but never came to a conclusion as to the reason. Some seemed 
very vague about the liturgy as a whole, but understanding gave new life to 
the singing of the liturgy. 

For several following Mondays similar discussions took place, and interest in 
worship began to improve. I must admit that it is far from 100%, but there is 
positive evidence that some of those attending have made it known to friends 
in Sunday school, to their families, and to relatives. Of their own accord they 
offered statements, the gist of which would be something like this, “You sure 
get a lot for an hour of church worship. It’s a bargain!” 

The above plan is undoubtedly not unique nor is it an earth-rocking contribu- 
tion. It is solely to encourage more ideas which will increase and improve the 
family worship hour. 

“Got any ideas?” Sincerely, 


Chicago, Ill. MELvIn ROTERMUND 


Educational Institutions in Japan 


Pau H. STREGE 


While in the United States Sep- 
tember involves everyone in the hustle 
and bustle of a new school year open- 
ing, here in Japan we are at midterm. 
As with many things that differ be- 
tween East and West, in this also 
there is a difference. The school term 
begins in April and runs until March. 
Schools consistently follow the 6-3-3 
plan throughout Japan with 6 years 
of elementary education and 3 each 
of junior and senior high school. In 
these respects, the Japan Mission of 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod has adapted itself to following 
Japanese methods in the several ed- 
ucational institutions which we are 
conducting here. Ten years after the 
opening of our mission work in Japan 
we have six kindergartens with total 
enrollment of about 325. We have 
an elementary school at Urawa, about 
10 miles north of Tokyo, with 59 pu- 
pils. And we have a combination 
junior and senior high school at 
Hanno, about 25 miles northwest of 
Tokyo, with an enrollment of 357, 
40 of whom are in the junior high 
department. The Lord has been most 
gracious in blessing these schools so 
that we have a total of almost 750 
children under the influence of the 
Word of God and His Holy Spirit 
each day of the school year.* 


* One of the easiest methods of approach 
to the young people of Japan is through the 
teaching of English, since there is a great 
interest in English here. The major under- 
taking of our mission in this field is the 
English school conducted in the Tokyo Lu- 
theran Center. There is an enrollment of 
about 500 students, mostly in the university- 
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PROBLEMS IN CONNECTION WITH 
CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS 

When speaking of Christian educa- 
tional institutions in Japan, it is im- 
portant to take note of the peculiar 
situation which makes such an under- 
taking here different from almost any 
other country of the Orient. In many 
—if not most — mission fields of the 
Orient the establishment of Christian 
schools is considered fundamental to 
provide even the basic elements of 
reading, writing, and a general edu- 
cation, besides the important consid- 
eration of providing a Christian ed- 
ucation. This is not the case in Japan. 
Here we are working in the nation 
with the highest literacy rate in the 
world, and any Christian schools 
which are established must compete 
with a highly organized government 
system of education. Through the 
ninth grade all the children of Japan 
may attend tax-supported schools free 
of any tuition charges. 


Schools are usually large — 1,000 
and more children is not at all un- 
usual — and almost desperately over- 
crowded — rarely less than 50 pupils 
in a classroom. Teachers’ salaries are 
comparatively low, as they are in 
most of the world. Yet the schools are 
constantly improving both in physical 
plants and facilities and in academic 
standards. There is a great interest 


level age group. Most of the classes meet 
in the evening. About 100 of these students 
voluntarily attend weekly devotions, and 
from 20 to 30 attend weekly Bible classes. 
A number of them have entered the church 
through this agency. 
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in education everywhere, and getting 
a good education is considered pos- 
sibly the greatest key to a successful 
and comparatively carefree life, eco- 
nomically speaking. The best jobs go 
to university graduates, and in recent 
years even they sometimes have dif- 
ficulty finding employment. Yet even 
with many large universities in Japan, 
there are not nearly enough to take 
care of all the students who would 
like to enter. This has made neces- 
sary a system of stiff entrance exam- 
inations for all university applicants. 
On the average only one out of four 
applicants is accepted by the uni- 
versities of Japan. This being the 
case, the caliber of the schools which 
students attend in preparation for 
university entrance is considered to 
be of tantamount importance, espe- 
cially by parents who desire their 
children to have the best opportunity 
in life. It is said that in some places 
parents consider not only the senior 
high school, but also the junior high 
school, the elementary school, and in 
some cases even the kindergarten 
which their children attend as being 
important for the child’s possibilities 
of entering and graduating success- 
fully from a reputable university. 
Establishing and maintaining any 
kind of private Christian school, which 
must of necessity charge some tuition 
fees to help cover expenses, under 
these conditions calls for a school 
which not only meets the standards 
of the public schools but must surpass 
them in order to attract students in 
any number at all. This makes the 
operating of mission schools in Japan 
quite an expensive undertaking, and 
it is practically impossible to have 
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anything approaching a self-support- 
ing school. Of course, an ideal would 
be to have a group of Christian par- 
ents who are so convinced of the 
value of a Christian education for 
their own children that they would 
be willing to send their children to 
and support a Christian school be- 
cause it offers Christian education for 
their children even if it be only a one- 
room school. However, with less than 
1 per cent of the people of Japan 
Christian as yet, and in our own mis- 
sion a total baptized membership of 
only 1,400, most of whom are younger 
people, this ideal situation is still 
only a hope. Meanwhile “mission” 
schools must compete with other ed- 
ucational institutions in all the areas 
of work which can make them ap- 
pealing to the non-Christian parent 
looking for a school for his child 
which will satisfy his own hopes and 
aims. This necessitates operating 
schools which are accredited by the 
Ministry of Education, which has set 
up rules as to facilities, area of build- 
ings and playground per pupil, num- 
ber of staff members, e. g., one teacher 
for each grade in elementary school, 
ete; ete: 

Thinking more specifically as to 
how this affects our own schools, the 
high school in Hanno, which we took 
over about seven years ago, is using 
buildings which are over 80 years old. 
These are inadequate to meet the de- 
mands for a school of the type de- 
sirable for doing a good job of Chris- 
tian education in Japan under the 
conditions outlined above. A_ sub- 
stantial subsidy is also needed for the 
operating budget each year. This 
subsidy amount at present is over 
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$12,000 a year. New building facil- 
ities which are urgently needed at 
this time, if planned for about 600 
students, could make for much more 
effective Christian education as well 
as a substantial reduction in the an- 
nual subsidy necessary because of 
increased tuition from a larger stu- 
dent body. The number of staff 
members would not need to be in- 
creased much beyond the present 
strength. The sum of $189,000 esti- 
mated for a new plant, although it 
sounds like a great deal of money, 
will supply top-rate facilities for many 
more students in Japan, of course, 
than would a similar amount in the 
United Sjates. 

In Urawa, where we have the six- 
year elementary school — following 
a plan of adding one grade each 
year —this year marks the addition 
of the sixth grade. The problem fac- 
ing the school here is that from the 
viewpoint of the parents the school 
needs an additional 3-year course to 
make it comparable to the “free” 
public school system of 9 grades. As 
long as we are in a situation where 
the predominance of parents is non- 
Christian, we cannot hope to carry 
a great appeal with only six grades 
in the school. The buildings which 
we have in Urawa have been built 
new, but an additional three grades 
would call for additional facilities, 
estimated cost of which would run to 
about $60,000. 

With regard to kindergartens, the 
Ministry of Education has set up new 
and stricter regulations, to go into 
effect within the next few years, 
which may make it impossible for 
some of our kindergartens to keep 
functioning. Up to the present, most 
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of the kindergartens have been using 
the church building facilities, which 
have been adequate. But they will 
no longer be adequate to meet the 
new government regulations, and new 
buildings and equipment necessary 
will undoubtedly be beyond the 
reach of the individual congregations 
sponsoring these kindergartens. This 
leaves the alternative of closing the 
kindergarten (which one congrega- 
tion has already done) or operating 
iteeone a non-government-approved 
basis, which will undoubtedly result 
in a substantial reduction in the num- 
ber of pupils they can hope to enroll 
and will necessitate substantial finan- 
cial outlay on the part of the congre- 
gation to meet running expenses. 
What decision any congregation will 
make will undoubtedly depend on 
how effective an evangelistic agency 
the kindergarten has proved to be 
under local circumstances. 


PROSPECTS FOR CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 

Because of the various problems 
connected with the conducting of ed- 
ucational institutions in Japan, the 
Mission Conference in its 1957 annual 
meeting decided that it would open 
no more “mission” schools in the fu- 
ture unless it is on the initiative of 
the Japanese church itself. At the 
same time, it has committed itself to 
developing the schools which we have 
in every way possible to serve the 
needs of the communities in which 
they are located as well as to serve 
as experimental schools for the de- 
veloping of Christian curriculum ma- 
terials and as potential teacher-train- 
ing facilities for other schools which 
we hope will be opened in the future 
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by the Japanese church itself. There 
is much to be encouraged about in 
the development of the schools up 
to the present, and surely many more 
blessings can be expected from the 
hand of the Lord. 

In the case of the kindergartens, as 
mentioned above, each will undoubt- 
edly be judged according to its own 
circumstances and the plans for the 
future laid out accordingly. — Above 
the kindergarten level, the Urawa 
elementary school is the most “Chris- 
tian” of our schools from the point 
of view that the teaching staff is al- 
most 100 per cent Christian and 
Christian principles and a Christian 
atmosphere pervade the entire school. 
It is to be hoped that the Lord will 
continue to guide this development 
and through the children also reach 
into the homes of the parents. 

The larger of our schools, that at 
Hanno, has made great strides for- 
ward under God’s blessing since our 
Mission assumed control of the school 
seven years ago. At that time there 
were only 145 pupils, and the staff 
was almost entirely non-Christian in 
character. Buildings were run-down, 
morale was low, and the reputation of 
the school was poor. As indicated 
above, the enrollment has now more 
than doubled, and the buildings have 
been partially repaired and painted 
and give the school a greatly im- 
proved appearance. But more impor- 
tant, progress has been made toward 
developing a Christian staff. Almost 
half the teachers are now Christian, 
and others are interested and receiv- 
ing instruction. This process is under- 
standably slow for two reasons: re- 
placing personnel is difficult according 
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to Japanese custom, and qualified 
Christian teachers must be trained, 
which takes time. A teacher-training 
scholarship program has been insti- 
tuted to help this situation. 


We are also encouraged especially 
to note that some of the students are 
definitely being led to Christ through 
the school in Hanno. Missionary Al- 
bert Carow, who has been serving as 
religious adviser for the past four 
years and supervises the program of 
daily devotions and the Bible study 
program for students and teachers, 
reports among others the following 
statements made by students who 
have graduated from our Seibo Ga- 
kuen (Holy Hope School) there. 


It has been 3 years since I came to 
Seibo Gakuen. Truthfully, I had a 
scared feeling when I first attended 
the chapel service in the morning. 
But now I find it very comforting to 
pray together and to hear God’s Word. 
The weekly Bible class clears out all 
the clouds in my heart. I have learned 
by heart many hymns, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and many important Bible 
passages. Before I came to this school, 
I had nothing but doubts about God. 
Now I think I can understand and 
know Him. Since my family are not 
Christian, I have taught them how to 
sing the hymns and to pray the Lord’s 
Prayer. I am happy that I have been 
a student at Seibo Gakuen. 


A student who became a communi- 
cant member of our church says: 

I read the Bible for the first time 
when I entered this school. I also 
began to attend church and was bap- 
tized. I will live with the Bible 
through my life. Every day it has 
a connection with my life. There is 
no life for me without Christ. 


A letter from an alumnus contained 
the following: 
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It has been 80 days since I began 
working in this company. I feel lonely 
that I can’t listen to or hear Christ’s 
preaching and teaching since begin- 
ning work in Tokyo. I am often re- 
minded of the school chapel service 
of old times. On Easter Day I prayed 
the Lord’s Prayer, thinking that you 
were having a special service at 
Hanno. I heard the third Sunday of 
the month is our regular holiday here. 

I shall be very happy if you will let 

me know the exact location of the 

Itabashi church, which you mentioned 

to me when I was yet in school. 

I want to attend church services. 

Hymn melodies often come out of my 

mouth unknowingly, and I am espe- 

cially reminded of school days at such 
times. 

Students like these are graduating 
every year and returning to their 
home communities or going into new 
areas in connection with their em- 
ployment. We pray that they will in 
coming years be an effective witness 
for Christ wherever they go. 

Another encouraging development 
in connection with this school is the 
interest of the parents and alumni of 
the school through the PTA and the 
“Booster Club.” These two organiza- 
tions have set themselves a goal of 
about $2,500 this year toward the 
support of the school. Besides this 
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they are making plans to help with 
the construction of a first unit of 
a new plant so that the school’s ex- 
pansion and influence in the com- 
munity may not be interrupted be- 
cause of lack of adequate facilities. 
City and community leaders are also 
beginning to take notice of the school 
and giving it moral support. We feel 
that all of this interest offers the 
school unique opportunities for exert- 
ing a positive Christian influence not 
only in the school itself, but through 
the entire community. 

So, despite the many problems fac- 
ing our schools in Japan, some of 
which are demanding attention quite 
urgently at this time, the prospects 
which these schools offer for Chris- 
tian education in Japan are encour- 
aging as related to both their imme- 
diate task in the communities in 
which they are located and their value 
as a training ground preparatory for 
any future developments in Christian 
education which the Lord might 
make possible in Japan. May He 
grant His continued blessings through 
Jesus Christ as our mission enters its 
second decade of work in the “land 
of the rising sun.” 


We profess to prepare young people to teach, and when they report for 
duty, we employ a flying squadron of administrators, supervisors, and co- 
ordinators to watch over them and tell them meticulously what to do. We have 
within the profession an employer-employe relationship which is the basis for 


much of our job dissatisfaction. . 


. Personnel relations has too often been 


a nice-sounding expression to cover the techniques through which those who 
give the orders are kept on speaking terms with those who are supposed to 


execute them. — ARTHUR F’. CoREY. 


It is surely an incredible state of affairs when the entertainer rates higher 
in public esteem than the doctor, the nurse, the teacher, and the statesman 
upon whose shoulders rest the hopes of whole generations of man. Yet it is so 
today in our ostensibly civilized society. — Alliance Weekly. 


Have You Tried This? Witnessing for Christ 


KENNETH BLACK 


A youngster who had just experi- 
enced a situation in which he actually 
talked to a large group of people 
about the work of our missionaries 
in foreign countries, said, “Usually in 
our class at school we just talk about 
doing mission work, about giving for 
missions, about talking to others of 
Jesus, but this is the first time that 
we actually did something about it.” 
The enthusiasm of this child could 
not be expressed in words. He had 
just enjoyed an experience which was 
very gratifying to him, one that made 
him realize that even he as a young- 
ster could do something for his Savior. 

We talk a lot about these things in 
class, but so often they are not carried 
out in the pupil’s life. Is there some- 
thing we can do to help these pupils 
experience the satisfying joy of living 
for Christ and using their talents for 
the Lord’s service? Children need 
these experiences during their grade 
school days so they can see and feel 
their responsibilities as Christian 
young men and women. 

1. Mission work is stressed in the 
classroom at some period of the school 
year. Here is an excellent opportu- 
nity for children to really dig out 
information about our foreign and 
also local missions. Articles from the 
Lutheran Witness, the Lutheran 
Woman's Quarterly, This Day, and 
many other periodicals which are 
listed in the Lutheran Annual 1958, 
pages 74—77, could be made avail- 
able for this purpose. Maps of our 
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different mission fields, diagrams, and 
charts make interesting committee or 
individual work. Reports of the in- 
formation acquired could be given to 
the class, at a parent-teacher league 
meeting, or even at a voters’ meeting 
of the church. I know that in one 
congregation about ten upper-grade 
pupils gave a very stirring report to 
the voters’ assembly about the mis- 
sion work of our synod, and after the 
presentation, a collection of about $50 
was taken for mission work. The 
pupils who were involved in this 
presentation were thrilled at the col- 
lection as well as at the comments 
made by some of the men who ex- 
pressed to them the thought that their 
eyes were opened to the real needs 
which exist in our mission fields. 


2. Mission collections are important 
in the experiences of a child. Here 
they have the opportunity to prac- 
tice proportionate giving. This giving 
involves the money they have earned 
and saved. The pupils should have 
an opportunity to express what this 
money should be designated for. They 
must realize that money is needed 
for their own congregation, for the 
work of the District, and for Synod. 
By discussing the use of their collec- 
tions, special projects could be as- 
signed to find out exactly how the 
money is used when it is placed into 
the collection plate on Sunday morn- 
ing. I know that the treasurer of your 
congregation would be more than 
happy to talk with the members of 
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a committee about the finances of the 
church. One class of about 80 pupils 
became so enthused about the need 
for money in different areas of mis- 
sion work that they decided to give 
everyone an opportunity to contribute 
each day. At the end of the school 
year this one class had made contri- 
butions to foreign missions as well as 
to the work of their own congrega- 
tion which amounted to $175. 


3. The Christmas season presents a 
wonderful opportunity for the chil- 
dren to witness for Christ. Give them 
the opportunity to go Christmas carol- 
ing, and I know that they will be 
very enthusiastic about going. Have 
them bring you a list of their neigh- 
bors, older relatives, mission pros- 
pects, and other people who they 
think would enjoy having carolers 
sing to them. This gives them the 
feeling of doing something personally 
for their Savior. As they sing, es- 
pecially to older people, they realize 
how much their songs are appreciated 
and how wonderful it is to use the 
talent of singing in the service of the 
Lord. The pupils grow stronger spir- 
itually as they sing together. The 
parents of the children will be happy 
to furnish transportation as well as 


prepare refreshments for the children 
after they return from caroling. 


4, Presenting a program at an old 
people’s home or some other institu- 
tion is a wonderful experience for 
school children. Just the appearance 
of children at an old people’s home is 
indeed cheering for these aged mem- 
bers. Arrangements for presenting 
such a program can easily be made 
by contacting the proper officials of 
the institution. The school children 
can certainly use their talents by 
singing, presenting skits, and playing 
instruments, as well as by preparing 
a closing devotion for the program. 
After the program the school children 
have the opportunity to visit and talk 
with the older people. Here they 
learn to appreciate the blessings of 
youth as well as to understand more 
fully the problems which older people 
have. They learn to have more re- 
spect and a more wholesome attitude 
toward the older members of their 
own family and community. Won't 
you plan such a trip with your class 
this school year if you have the op- 
portunity? I know that it will be 
beneficial to you, to the members of 
your class, and to the people whom 
you visit. 


To put it bluntly, our schools do not perform their primary purpose, which 


is to train the nation’s brain power to the highest potential. . . . 


We shall not 


do justice to our talented youth until we seek them out at an early age —no 
later than 10 or 11 — and educate them separately from the rest of the children. 
This should be done preferably in separate schools, or, if this is not possible, 
in separate classes. — REAR Apia. H. G. Ricxover, chief of Naval Reactors 
Branch of the Atomic Energy Commission 


One of the commonest of modern expressions is, “I have half a mind to 
do it.” Not much spirit or drive behind that phrase! A man with half a mind 
never painted a picture, scaled a mountain, made a discovery, or built a house. 
A man with half a mind never accomplished anything. - ARCHER WALLACE 
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LUTHERAN EDUCATION 


A MEMO FROM MO 
October 1, 1958 


Dear Eprror oF “LUTHERAN EDUCATION”: 


I’m sitting here looking at a photo —a photo of a Lutheran school. And 
the longer I look, the more I feel like writing a letter to an editor. Any editor. 
Even you. 

The building Jitself is not bad. It’s an older two-story brick structure, the 
kind that school architects loved to design about a generation ago. The leafy 
trees that surround the school have many a ring in them, but I’m sure they'll 
add many more before someone yells, “Timber!” 

When I first glanced at the photo, the building and the trees were about 
all I saw. I should have stopped then and there. But I didn’t, and now I’m 
finding all kinds of flaws that I shouldn’t be finding. 


Take the bikes cluttering up the lawn. One has been pitched on the 
ground, probably by the third baseman whose Ma made him finish cleaning 
the basement before he could join the fellows, even though she knew he’d miss 
the first inning. Another is leaning very properly against its kick stand, hold- 
ing up the master’s discarded shirt. 

I say the bikes are on the “lawn.” This word needs to be qualified a bit. 
At the moment it looks more like an unfulfilled promise. Someone ought to 
mow and trim it. This won’t be too much of a job, because much of the lawn 
just isn’t. At the very least, somebody ought to do some sprinkling to keep the 
dust down. 

Then we have the leaves in the gutter along the street. I can’t help won- 
dering how long they’ve been there — since the last gust of wind? Or how long 
they'll stay there — till the next one? 

The flagpole fascinates me. Was it deliberately planned to lean? Did 
some happy citizen snag his Volkswagen on it? Just what did happen? 
Wish I knew. 

People in the picture? No, there aren’t any. Actually, they're much safer 
somewhere else — somewhere where they can avoid using the sidewalk. The 
slightest misstep will mean either a twisted ankle (from stepping into one of 
the cracks) or a broken nose (from tripping over the weeds stretching up be- 
tween the slabs). If I’ve ever seen an invitation to a lawsuit, this certainly is it. 

I could go on, Mr. Editor, but I think ve made my point. The question 
now is, what are you going to do about it? Maybe you could write an editorial 
about the importance of keeping school property in tiptop shape. Give it the 
“public relations” angle. Or maybe the “cleanliness builds morale and school 
spirit” twist. You may even want to settle for a simple appeal to aesthetics. 

You know, this matter of maintaining school property could well become 
a lead article in one of the future issues of your esteemed journal. Why not 
get one of your writers busy on it? 

But whatever you do, do something! Our schools and churches ought to be 
places that are loved — and that show they are loved. 


Disturbedly yours, 
MO 


A house without books is like a room without windows. No man has a right 
to bring up his children without surrounding them with books, if he has the 
means to buy them. It is a wrong to his family. Children learn to read by 
being in the presence of books. The love of knowledge comes with reading 
and grows upon it. And the love of knowledge, in a young mind, is almost 
a warrant against the inferior excitement of passions and vices. — Horace MANN 


Value of Religion 


ANDREW KoMARCHUK 


VALUE OF RELIGION TO 
THE INDIVIDUAL 

One of the main values of religion 
is the value to the person himself. 
Religion can serve as a method of 
emotional release to the person. 
Prayer, the use of God’s Word, wor- 
ship in a church service, and the 
confession of sins serve to release 
tensions. This gives religion a thera- 
peutic value which is real and pure. 
You can put your problem in God’s 
lap to relieve your body tension and 
worry. Religion can also help a per- 
son to be a better person with good, 
established ideas of behavior. “We all 
appreciate the importance of religious 
training. It gives the child his moral 
content, which has greater substance 
to effect good social living than any 
other principle of living.” + 

Religion helps establish Christian 
morality. 

Briefly stated, Christian morality may 

“be defined as “the free and voluntary 

compliance of the will of regenerate 

man with the will of God as revealed 

in Holy Scriptures and exemplified in 

the life of Christ.” Man becomes re- 

generated when a living faith in Jesus 

Christ as his personal Savior is en- 

gendered in his heart... . For such 

a regenerate man the Word of God 

becomes the norm of life which he 

follows willingly and gladly.? 


1 The Lutheran Standard (September 10, 
1949). Luraeran Epucation, LXXXV 
(November 1949), 104. 

2 Alfred Schmieding, Understanding the 
Child (St. Louis, Concordia Publishing 
House, 1945), p. 131. 
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The concept of morality as an im- 
portant characteristic of religion is 
very apparent in Christianity. 

When the Savior said that every 
tree is known by its own fruit (Luke 
6:44), He referred to the conduct, 
the good works, which mark the 
Christian child and give evidence of 
the living faith within him. Good 
religious experiences include giving 
to the church, mission work, and 
bringing others to Sunday school. 
Spiritual growth develops in the same 
measure as faith, which prompts the 
child to practice love and forbearance 
toward his fellow friends. 

Religion can be useful in sex edu- 
cation because it provides the sound 
principles upon which the whole pro- 
gram rests. The Moral Law serves 
as the yardstick by which all acts of 
moral behavior are judged. If reli- 
gious teaching could be identified 
with those broader principles of mo- 
rality by which all civilized men must 
live — consideration for others, regard 
for one’s own health, kindness, tol- 
erance —there would be no reason 
for discarding it as youth adjusts to 
the demands of the society. 

Even public schools are realizing 
the value of religion as a guide for 
the moral behavior of youth. They 
have found that moral behavior can 
be developed only through the teach- 
ing of moral concepts. A mere repeat- 
ing of moral ideals doesn’t guarantee 
good behavior, but a child must know 
what is right and wrong before it 
can be expected to act in a right way. 
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“Only if there is a God, and a moral 
law which He has set down, and 
a judgment, is there any serious ne- 
cessity for moral behavior. And only 
when there is a love of God, and 
a will to please Him, is. there an inner 
power which generates moral be- 
havior.” 3 

Even when a child is very small, 
he learns these moral concepts for 
behavior on the basis of his knowl- 
edge of God and faith in Him. A child 
will early realize that he must try to 
please the one he loves. As soon as 
he has learned that God loves him 
and he loves God, he will try to please 
God with his relationship to his fel- 
low, by loving others, by being kind, 
by listening to parents and to teachers 
and doing what they say. Later this 
spreads to include truthfulness, hon- 
esty, forgiveness, and peaceableness. 
These character traits must be prac- 
ticed in the child’s daily experiences 
with his associates. In this way he 
will in time become a more desirable 
member of society. 

The following examples show the 
regenerating and sanctifying power 
of the Gospel when it was presented 
to unchurched children through re- 
ligion classes which they attended in 
a neighborhood parochial school. One 
boy was on parole for thievery, and 
at the beginning of the school year 
he knew only blasphemy, cursing, and 
tough slang. This little boy learned 
to know his Savior, and cursing was 
soon replaced by prayers and praise. 
Another boy who was so poor that 


3 Allan Hart Jahsmann, “This Day in the 
Life of Parents,” This Day, V (September 
1953), 54. 
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he had very little, not even decent 
clothes or shoes he needed for attend- 
ing school every day, was prompted 
to give a shirt to a boy in an or- 
phanage. He had gotten a part-time 
job and also bought himself a shirt 
but remained without shoes or other 
items of necessity. When asked 
why he wanted to do this, he re- 
plied, “That’s what Jesus would have 
done.” # 


VALUE OF RELIGION TO SOCIETY 


The value of religion to the in- 
dividual person does not stop here. 
It soon reaches out as a value to so- 
ciety, because if the members of 
a society are well-behaved Christians, 
each will help to make the com- 
munity in which he lives a_ better 
place. 

Children who have had training in 
good moral behavior are seldom listed 
as juvenile delinquents. So it follows 
that religion can be of value in help- 
ing to decrease the amount of juve- 
nile delinquency. A prediction has 
been made that there will be a con- 
tinued emphasis on character guid- 
ance which will help to decrease still 
further the cases of juvenile crime 
that are shocking the nation. 

A survey of 125 boys at the Boys’ 
Training School in Kearney, Nebr., 
shows that 55 per cent of the mothers 
and 67 per cent of the fathers didn’t 
attend church. Twenty-five per cent 
of the mothers and 40 per cent of the 
fathers had no church connection 


whatever. Statistics show that some 


# Arthur L. Miller, “Opportunities to Ex- 
pand Our Work in Christian Education,” 
Parish Education, XXVII (October 1949), 
115. 
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67 per cent of the boys and girls who 
have had encounters with the law 
had no religious training during the 
early formative years of their lives.5 

James B. Nolan, deputy commis- 
sioner of the city of New York, re- 
ported that more than 80 per cent of 
the cases of serious delinquency in 
that state showed that neither the 
offenders nor their parents were 
church members. These people were 
members of a church in name only. 
There was no real participation in 
church activities either by the child 
or by his parents. 

A report on the lives of the two 
worst criminals of 1953, Hall and 
Bonnie Heady, shows the following 
fact about them: “Neither Hall nor 
Mrs. Heady had any religion.”® If 
they had come from Christian homes 
with Christian training and had mar- 
ried Christians and had children to 
rear as Christians, without a doubt 
their lives would have presented 
a different story. 

We can conclude that religion is 
of value to society in that it helps 
to eliminate crime and juvenile de- 
linquency. J. Edgar Hoover gives 
the following as a remedy for crime: 
“Teach children to respect their par- 
ents, their nation, and their laws. 
And teach them to fear God that they 
may not reap the gangster’s harvest.” 7 

Finally, religion is of value to so- 
ciety because it is useful in rehabil- 
itating criminals and in showing them 


5 Dorothy C. Haskin, “Young Sinners 
Across Our Land,” The Christian Parent, 
XVII (September 1953), 17. 

6 Jahsmann, op. cit., V (January 1954), 5. 

7 LurwHeRAN Epucation, LXXXIX (Oc- 
tober 1953), 84. 
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how to become useful citizens of their 
community once again. “Memory of 
religious selections learned in early 
youth frequently bears rich fruit in 
institutional mission work, in prisons, 
other correctional institutions, hos- 
pitals, etc. In many cases it serves 
to bring the erring back to the 
Savior.” & 


VALUE OF RELIGION TO 
THE COUNTRY 

Religion is also helpful in training 
youth to become good citizens. The 
family trains and shapes children into 
the kind of people they will be when 
they are adults. If we want them to 
be Christian citizens and Christian 
statesmen, they must be trained and 
equipped with the proper attitudes, 
habits, knowledge, and ideas. 

To help children be Christian citi- 
zens, we must teach them to know 
what God says about government and 
must train them to obey and serve 
their country out of love. A Chris- 
tian’s love will move him to obey the 
laws. A Christian citizen will respect 
those who are in office and serve as 
a statesman if asked. A Christian 
citizen will also learn to pray for the 
success of the government. 

Indeed, good Christian boys and 
girls will be good citizens. The state 
has fulfilled its duty if it has insisted 
upon civic morality and inculcated it. 
But the church is not satisfied with 
this morality. It insists on the mo- 
rality of the Bible. In a 1930 White 
House Conference Herbert Hoover 


said: “If we could have but one gen- 


8 Wm. A. Kramer, “The Why of Memory 
Work,” LurHeraN Epucation, LXXXVIII 
(January 1953), 221—224. 
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eration of properly born, trained, 
educated, and healthy children, a 
thousand problems of government 
would vanish.” ® 

President John Quincy Adams once 
stated: “The earlier my children be- 
gin to read the Bible, the more con- 
fident will be my hopes that they will 
prove useful citizens of their country 
and respectable members of so- 
ciety.” 1° President George Washing- 
ton also emphasized the value of 
religion to the country when he said: 
“True religion affords the government 
its surest support.” 1 

J. Edgar Hoover has said: “If there 
is any hope for the future of America, 
if there is to be peace and happiness 
in our homes, then we as a nation 
must return to God and the practice 
of family prayer. ... A godless home 
is built upon sand; it is an inviting 
breeding ground for moral decay and 
crime. My hope for the future of 
this nation is predicated upon the 
faith in God which is nurtured in 
the family.” ? 

Religion (Christianity) is also a 
great help to the nation in the fight 
against Communism. A person can- 
not be a Communist and a believer in 
God at the same time. As has been 
previously stated in this paper, Com- 
munism is a religion in itself with 
the chief of state as god. Communists 
obey the government because it is 


® Paul E. Kretzmann, Psychology and the 
Christian Day School (St. Louis, Concordia 
Publishing House), p. 58. 

10 J. M. Weidenschilling, Concordia Bible 
Student, XLII, No. 21, p. 51. 

11 Jbid., p. 16. 

12 Feucht, “Christian Family Week,” Par- 
ish Education, XXVIII, 35. 
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heresy not to do so. If the citizens 
of our country are trained in Chris- 
tian principles, they will do all in 
their power to keep Communism from 
taking over our Government in place 
of the democracy (allowing freedom 
of religion) that we now enjoy. 
“We must keep America the kind 
of country that will encourage and 
develop the capacity of parents to 
provide the care, the education, the 
religious background, and the affec- 
tion that every mother knows is es- 
sential if our children are to make 
the most of their lives.”1% That is 
how we will keep America strong. 


GREAT MEN CONCERNING 
THE VALUE OF RELIGION 

John Ruskin gave credit for his 
success to his use of the Bible when 
he said: “Whatever merit there is in 
anything that I have written is simply 
due to the fact that when I was 
a child my mother daily read me 
part of the Bible, and daily made me 
learn a part of it by heart.” Eugene 
Field made this statement: “I would 
not now exchange for any amount of 
money the acquaintance with the 
Bible that was drummed into me 
when a boy.” 1* Robert E. Lee said: 
“The Bible is a book in comparison 
with which all others in my eyes are 
of minor importance and which in all 
perplexities and distresses has never 
failed to give me light and strength” 
(ibid., p.56). Theo. Roosevelt: “Al- 


most every man who has by his life- 


13 LurHERAN Epucation, XXX (Novem- 
ber 1952), 131. 

14 Agnes J. Peery and Emily J. Werner, 
The Child and the Book, Book II, pp. 55, 56. 
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work added to the sum of human 
achievement has based his lifework 
largely upon the teachings of the Bi- 
ble” (ibid., p.55). Wilson: “A man 
has deprived himself of the best there 
is in the world who has deprived him- 
self of this [a knowledge of the 
Bible]” (ibid). Patrick Henry: “The 
Bible is worth all the other books 
ever printed.” (Ibid. ) 


George Washington expressed the 
opinion that the Bible was of value 


has above all increased the blessing 
of society.” (Ibid., p. 56) 

Andrew Jackson felt the need of 
religion and the Bible for the nation. 
He stated: “It [the Bible] is the rock 
on which our republic rests.” (Ibid. ) 

H. L. Herbstreet has stated the 
value of religion very aptly: “The 
Golden Rule contains no inches or 
feet, yet it is the standard measure- 


ment of all mankind.” 1 


15 Treasured Verses (Minden, Nebr.: 


to society when he said: “The Bible Warp Publishing Co., 1951), p. 21. 


PEN SWIPES 


@ When cogitating on jet travel, read a “letter to the editor” which appeared 
in an eastern newspaper in 1841. 

The railroad would set the whole world a-gadding. Twenty miles an hour! 
Why, sir, you will not be able to keep an apprentice boy at his work. Every 
Saturday evening he must go to Ohio to spend the Sabbath with his sweetheart. 
Grave, plodding citizens, too, will be flying about like comets; it will encourage 
the intellect to be haphazard. And think of running from debts! A set of 
bailiffs mounted on bombshells would not overtake an absconded debtor if he 
had a fair start. Upon the whole, sir, the steam railroad is a pestilential, 
topsy-turvy, harum-scarum whirligig. Give me the good old, solemn, straight- 
forward, regular Dutch canal —three miles an hour for express and two for 
jog-trot journeys, with a yoke of oxen for a heavy load. It is more primitive 
and scriptural. None of your hop, skip and jump whimsies for me! 

% * * 


@ How times change! Fifty a ago New York City passed the Sullivan 
Ordinance, which declared smoking by women illegal and made it an offense 
for a manager of a public place to permit women to smoke on the premises. 
And not many years before that the boarding-house keepers in New York City 
tried to beat the high cost of living by voting to limit boarders to four prunes 
apiece for breakfast. — Prism. 
od * * 
@ A report on atrocious spelling was made by Drs. William T. Palchanis and 
William C. Stahl of the University of Ohio medical staff. Here are some ex- 
cerpts from their report. 

“Students have reported on their medical histories such childhood illnesses 
as measels, bronicle nomonia, hooping cough, rumatic feavor, and diptherie. 

“During their adolescence many are afflicted with asma, accute apendisidus 
(usually followed by an appendictmy), heart mummers due to rhuemantic 
fever, stummach truble, and toncilitas. 

“As a Hobbie some list swiming and bolling, some build modle airplanse, 
while others are interested in antigue cars and saling boats. 

“One just enjoys listening to musik. 

“Many students in describing their present health will indicate it is excel- 
lent, some described it as vary good, and others simply state that they are 
in good phiscul and mentle condition.” 


The Beginning Teacher Gives an Account Through 
Records, Reports, and Activities 


HERMAN GLAESS 


As beginning teachers face the task 
of preparing oral and written reports, 
they may find it advisable to review 
the reasons for and methods of keep- 
ing records. 


WHAT RECORDS? 


1. Regular School Records. Those 
that are required by the county, state, 
and individual schools must be kept 
with accuracy and forwarded to the 
proper authorities on request. 

2. Progress Reports. These show 
the completion date of units or chap- 
ters. They are kept as an aid when 
covering like materials in following 
years, or as a handy item for new 
teachers coming into a grade. 

3. Record of Strength and Weak- 
ness. A record of weak points should 
be kept so that subsequent prepara- 
tion may be done accordingly. Such 
notation could be kept on the daily 
class schedule sheet or on some other 
acceptable form. A record of strong 
points should be kept for the same 
purpose. It is good stewardship to 
strengthen the weaknesses and fortify 
the strengths. 

4. Record of Emphasis. Notations 
should show which portions of the 
lessons received too much or too little 
emphasis. This may be found from 
tests that are given at the ends of 
units or from achievement tests that 
are given at least once each school 
year. 

5. A Day-by-Day Plan. This is 
worthy of keeping — yes, is a must. 
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On this daily sheet such things as ob- 
jectives, successful projects, problems, 
games, procedures, etc., could be 
noted and referred to as time and 
occasion demand. 


RECORDS OF PUPILS 
AND THEIR WORK 

1. Grades. So long as educators 
must give grades of some sort, they 
should be kept with accuracy and 
honesty. Grades should not become 
a hit-or-miss affair with sentiment 
playing an overwhelming role. Suf- 
ficient tests should be administered 
so that grades have a sound basis. 
A composite sheet of all grades may 
be found valuable when recording the 
symbols of the report cards. It is also 
valuable in giving the teacher a quick 
overview of the work of the class as 
a whole. This page will in part reflect 
the teacher’s effectiveness in the class- 
room. Much could be said about 
grades and grading, but each faculty 
ordinarily has its own system, and 
adaptations must be made accord- 
ingly. 

2. Samples of Work. It has been 
found interesting, enlightening, and 
useful to enter occasional samples of 
work into the cumulative record file 
of the child. These samples should 
be taken at random rather than when 
the pupil has done exceptionally poor 
or good work. The samples may be 
shown to parents during personal con- 
sultations or whenever the parents in- 
quire about the progress their child 
is making. 
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3. Physical Growth. On many 
cumulative records there is a space 
for weight and height information. 
This should be filled in regularly. 


4. Spiritual Growth. This is an 
item that often is requested on the 
report card. It is difficult to measure, 
but it may be done on the basis of 
church attendance, attitudes, and 
other tangible items. Such informa- 
tion generally points to a trend and 
should be brought to the child’s and 
parents’ attention regularly during 
the year. Spiritual growth is dif- 
ficult to measure, yet it is one of the 
prime purposes for the existence of 
the Lutheran school. 

5. Moral Growth. This is usually 
recorded under the heading of “Atti- 
tudes and Conduct.” The conscien- 
tious teacher will give special atten- 
tion to this area, as it spells either 
success or mediocrity in our system. 
Special growth should be worked for, 
looked for, and then noted. 

6. Social Growth. This is also re- 
corded under “Attitudes and Con- 
duct.” A sociogram may aid the 
teacher in discovering individual 


growth in this area. 


TO WHOM GIVE ACCOUNT? 


1. Above All to God. This may 
sound like “old stuff,’ but it is suf- 
ficiently important to demand repeti- 
tion. Christian teachers will always 
keep in mind that they must give an 
account to God of the way in which 
time and talents have been used. The 
conscientious teacher will constantly 
review Holy Scripture and _ strive 
through Christian love to have this 
Word permeate all teaching and re- 
lated activities. In daily living, teach- 


ers will constantly rely on the sweet 
Gospel to give renewed strength and 
courage to carry on their God-pleas- 
ing work. If teachers are dedicating 
their lives to His cause, they will de- 
sire to do their utmost in using their 
God-given talents effectively. There 
is little satisfaction or service in do- 
ing a “slipshod” job of teaching and 
then hiding behind the phrase that it 
is “church work.” Because it is church 
work, it becomes imperative that it 
be done in keeping with the very best 
of one’s ability. 

2. Yourself. You as a teacher will 
be happy and realize the most satis- 
fying experiences only when you put 
your heart and soul into the teaching 
profession. All teachers must have 
certain goals and objectives in mind. 
In order to meet such ideals one must 
constantly take inventory of accom- 
plishments and failures. Then only is 
improvement possible. With im- 
provement comes satisfaction. 

3. Pupils. Teachers have in their 
hands the material to form a Christian 
personality that will live in harmony 
with God and fellow men. Of neces- 
sity, educators will often be giving 
an account of their high profession 
to the pupils during the course of the 
year. It is important to keep in mind 
that the account which is given the 
pupils is one which will stay with 
them in later life. Pupils reflect the 
work of their teachers. Do not let 
them down. 

4. Parents. In no uncertain terms 
God directed Christian parents to 
bring up their children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. The 
parents have entrusted part of this 
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job to the church and its teachers. 
Their trust must be kept. So an ac- 
count will be given to the parents at 
various times and in various ways. 

5. Principal. Each school must of 
necessity. have a designated person of 
authority who is generally the prin- 
cipal. He is responsible for the pro- 
fessional performance of the individ- 
ual teacher. Hence teachers must and 
should be willing to. give an account 
of their performance to him. He, in 
turn, can then report to the board of 
Christian education, if that is not 
done by the individual teacher. This 
accounting should be given to the 
principal on time, cheerfully, and 
completely. 

6. Faculty. The faculty of a con- 
gregation can achieve success only 
when its members labor harmoniously 
for a common goal. Each faculty 
member has the right and duty to 
know what fellow teachers are doing. 
It is good stewardship for the teachers 
to work together without needless 
duplication. There is little enough 
time in the day to accomplish all the 
necessities without spending excess 
time in unnecessary repetition. It 
should be remembered that each 
room is not a separate unit but a part 
of the whole. Hence an account of 
accomplishments, activities, and ac- 
tions should be made to the faculty. 

7. Congregation. An account of 
progress should be given to the spon- 
soring agency. This is usually done 
by the principal in regular meetings, 
but it should be kept in mind that by 
word and action teachers are con- 
stantly giving an account of what they 
are doing as well as what they stand 
for. The congregation is spending 
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God’s treasures in training the youth. 
Consecrated teachers will give their 
all for this expenditure. 

8. District. The Lutheran churches 
of a District have seen fit to establish 
an office of Christian education. It is 
every teacher’s and school’s duty to 
give an account to the District school 
office so that it in turn may give an 
account to elected District officials. 
They supervise the schools in order 
to raise standards, but they can do 
so only if they are properly informed. 

9. Synod. For similar reasons 
teachers also will want to give solic- 
ited accounts to synodical officials. 
They are expected punctually. 


METHODS OF REPORTING 


1. Report Card. In most school sys- 
tems it is difficult to completely re- 
place the formal report cards. Most 
parents and school boards desire to 
maintain them. Hence, this remains 
one of the accepted ways of reporting. 

2. Parent Consultation. — Many 
schools have seen the value of a per- 
sonal “chat” between the parents and 
the teacher during which time the 
entire “growth” of the child is dis- 
cussed. Questions may be asked and 
answered, and help and co-operation 
requested by both parties. This seems 
to be one of the more satisfying meth- 
ods of reporting, and considerable 
good has come from such personal 
conferences held at least once each 
year. 

3. Letter. Since it is often impos- 
sible to convey all worthwhile mes- 
sages on the report card and usually 
impossible to call every parent, it is 
helpful to send a letter occasionally 
to the parents, informing them of 
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some policy or procedure change. 
This will also serve a healthy purpose 
in the line of public relations. Such 
correspondence may be an individual 
classroom letter or a school communi- 
cation. Parents appreciate hearing 
from their children’s teachers. 


4. Personal. The teacher is con- 
stantly giving a report of himself and 
the school. The majority of observers 
do not know of the work in the class- 
room, but they do know the teacher 
by his outside activities and actions. 
This is real reporting and will reflect 
Lutheran education in no small way. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND SUCCESS 
IN TEACHING 

1. Generally. The “well-liked 
teacher” is the most successful. Just 
as we hesitate to associate with peo- 
ple whom we dislike, so children will 
form a mental block against a teacher 
whom we find to be disagreeable and 
difficult to get along with. Parents 
and children enjoy pointing to their 
teachers with pride. Teachers should 
demonstrate a sincere interest in par- 
ents and pupils. Of course, we re- 
member and take account of the 
maxim that “familiarity breeds con- 
tempt.” 

2. Home Calls. This seemingly is 
a “must” when at all possible. Teach- 
ers will add to their effectiveness by 
making calls on parents and pupils 
before school begins. The initial call 
should be primarily social. The 
teacher learns to know more about 
the parents and what they desire from 
the school and the teacher. He learns 
to know the child before school be- 
gins. The feeling that “the teacher 


came to see me, he must like me” 
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makes for a better beginning. It is 
wise to send a “forewarner” in the 
form of a card or letter to inform the 
parents about the visit. 

3. Consultations. These were men- 
tioned before. But they are worthy 
of repetition because of their im- 
portance in the field of public rela- 
tions. Teachers are on home ground, 
and the parents can see what the 
teachers stand for, what they think, 
and how situations are handled. 

4. Handbooks. Neatly organized 
handbooks bring the school before 
the eyes of the people. They can 
quickly read about the purposes of 
the school, goals, personnel, schedule, 
and course of study. Handbooks 
should be attractive and give a good 
account of the school. 

5. Sick Calls. It is an accepted 
policy to call the home of the child 
in times of sickness. On the second 
or third day, possibly sooner, a tele- 
phone call to the home wishing the 
child well will go a long way in 
cementing a good working relation- 
ship with parents and children. Pro- 
tracted illness requires a personal 
call. 

6. Plays, Concerts, etc. Whenever 
school children are before the public 
eye they will be watched for items 
such as attentiveness to directions, 
discipline, appearance, and perform- 
ance. Not only will this add to the 
relationship between school and com- 
munity but it will also give teachers 
and children the will to try again. 

7. Athletic Activities. This is in the 
same category as the previous item. 
No Lutheran school team has a right 
to exist for the purpose of outclassing 
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opponents. A prime reason for school 
teams is that they afford opportunity 
to teach children that competition is 
held in a spirit of Christian love. 
Children must learn to be good win- 
ners and losers. It is to be remem- 
bered that athletic activities, formal, 
and informal, are to be “workshops 
or laboratory periods of the religion 
lesson.” 

8. Tours. Educational tours, if 
properly conducted, will also go 
a long way in cementing relation- 
ships between the school and the 
people contacted. Again, Christian 
love will guide teachers and pupils 
in their actions. Proper decorum 


Dear Mo: 


along with words and letters of ap- 
preciation will assist in showing 
others what the school “stands for.” 

9. Others. The eyes of many peo- 
ple are on the teacher and his pupils. 
In many communities the mere fact 
that one is a Lutheran schoolteacher 
sets him off from the crowd like 
a “purple and green” Cadillac. Teach- 
ers should always train themselves 
and their children to let their “lights 
shine” that people may see the loving 
relationship between themselves and 
their Savior so that He may be hon- 
ored and glorified. We are “Miss or 
Mr. Lutheran School.” Let’s make 
the most of it! 


October 3, 1958 


Your letter of October 1 developed a severe case of nostalgia. My elemen- 
tary school teachers loved trees and shrubs and flowers and birds. The yard 
in front of the school was filled with exotic plants of great variety. One day 
each spring there was a special ceremony in which the whole school partici- 
pated. A tree or shrub was planted to the accompaniment of songs and recita- 
tions. My youth was not spent in an environment such as you describe. 

But I understand what you mean, Mo. I too have looked at the yards of 
Lutheran churches and schools — and let us not forget the cemeteries. Some 
schools and schoolyards remind me of a song we learned in childhood. These 


were the first lines: 


In the prison cell I sit 


Thinking, Mother dear, of you 
And the bright and happy home so far away. 


And why must the cemeteries be treeless and the graves embellished with 


lifeless paper flowers? 


And, Mo, there are yards which receive considerable attention, yet they 
make a person bilious. These are the yards with trees in a straight row and 
all of the same species. The shrubs are trimmed to look like little tomb- 
stones. Big buildings are provided with organic embellishments better suited 


to a doll house. 


If children are to develop a praiseworthy aesthetic sense, they must be 
surrounded with things beautiful. Furthermore, they must be provided with 
opportunities to contribute to an environment which buoys up one’s spirits 
The good things in life survive only if there is intensive cultivation. 


H.G. 


— Much more painful than acting like a fool is suddenly to realize that you 


were not acting! 


— You'll know you're growing old when the taxi drivers call you “Pop” 


instead of “Buddy.” 


ee ee ee 
LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted 
to the advancement of Christian education through: 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE PROMOTION RESEARCH 


HURRY! IT’S OVER 


Although we realize your energetic The annual convention of the LEA- 
support of the LEA is spontaneous, NLPTL was a singular success. The 
we take this opportunity to remind _ setting and accommodations at Con- 
you to enlist the interest and mem-  cordia, River Forest, were practically 
bership of anyone who you feel could ideal, and the bounteous Lord fa- 
benefit from our organization. Schools vored us with beautiful weather. 
are well under way, and new teach- Total registration approximated 475. 
ers (as well as old) are able to relax Representatives came from 22 states. 
somewhat from the rigors of making There were 125 LEA members regis- 
a good start to think about other im- tered, with more attending who did 
portant matters. And what could you not register. Of course the Conven- 
suggest as more important than affili- tion Report will bring you full reports 
ating with the LEA! Let your en- and details, but a few impressions 
thusiasm be felt. This is also the will not spoil your future reading. 
time of District teachers’ conferences Particularly heartwarming was the 
in some areas. Where could you make interest and co-operation shown by 
a better start? A postcard to head- all present. Corridors and_ lobbies 
quarters will fetch you a supply of were almost always vacant, and ses- 
application blanks, and you are in sions were well attended. This attests 
business. Even these are not neces- _ the fine offerings of the program, with 
sary. Send us the names and ad- a word of commendation for the pro- 
dresses — and the $6.00 per—and the gram committee under the able lead- 
office will handle the rest. Now who ership of Walter Hartkopf, St. Luke’s, 
will be the first one in with a long Chicago, general chairman. 
list? Every detail of timing, leadership, 

EXAMPLES registration, housing, and meals ran 

Ed Schlimpert, principal of Geth- like clockwork. This certainly made 
semane, St. Louis, has forwarded for an enjoyable experience. 

a check covering the cost of member- The enthusiasm of the NLPTL del- 
ship for their seven teachers. Another egates was a sight to behold. The 
congregation (place escapes us) ap- local organizations represented will 
plied for all teachers and members certainly feel the effect when the in- 
of their board of parish education. formation received is converted into 
We are getting more and more 100 action. 

per-centers. Is yours? We of the LEA were particularly 
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impressed when the NLPTL resolved 
to encourage their local congregations 
and PTL groups to send an educator 
delegate to the LEA sessions as well 
as a delegate to the NLPTL. This 
was done in recognition of the finan- 
cial difficulties encountered when 
members must attend on their own. 
Will this bear fruit? 

Considering all, the convention 
served its purpose. Education, infor- 
mation, fellowship, and relaxation 
were evident. And incidentally, our 
speakers and our discussion and de- 
votion leaders made most of this 
possible. 

Plan now to attend next year. If 
you did attend, send your personal 
evaluations soon. We can then plan 
a better one. 

ELECTIONS 

This is an election year for the 

LEA. All officers and board mem- 


bers serve a three-year term. By con- 
stitutional provision two slates are 
to be presented for mail balloting. 

The nomination and election com- 
mittee members are: 

Elmer Arnst, Chairman, 710 South 
2Ath, Bellwood, Ill. 

Adolph W. Obermann, 314 N. 
Highland, Arlington Heights, Ill. 

Martin J. Kaste, 35 N. Michigan, 
Addison, Ill. 

Donald Kell, Immanuel Lutheran 
School, Main and Van Buren, Dun- 
dee, Ill. 

Miss Verna Rahdert, 633 Clinton 
Place, River Forest, Ill. 


Any suggestions or recommenda- 
tions any LEA members may care to 
make should be addressed to one of 
the above. Your co-operation is so- 
licited. Ress. 


The motion picture dictates our styles and sometimes our morals. The 
columnist provides us with premasticated ideas. Book clubs select our reading. 
Our business is done with chain stores and chain banks. We live under a dic- 
tatorship of psychological pressure and social atmosphere. Wherever you look, 
the mass man is encroaching on individual man. 


Epwarp L. R. Etson in America’s Spiritual Recovery 


There is this difference between two temporal blessings—health and 
money: money is the most envied, but the least enjoyed; health is the best 
enjoyed, but the least envied; and this superiority of the latter is still more 
obvious when we reflect that the poorest man would not part with health for 
money, but the richest would gladly part with all his money for health. 


Quoted 


Our Contributors 
Enno Kammer, pastor, Zion Lutheran Church, North Highlands, Calif. 


Pauu H. Srrecex, missionary, Tokyo, Japan 


KENNETH Bwackx, principal, Immanuel Lutheran School, Hillside, Ill. 


AnprEw W. Komarcuuk, principal, Trinity Lutheran School, Stewardson, Ill. 


HERMAN Gwaess, teacher, St. Peter’s Lutheran School, East Detroit, Mich. 
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CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 


Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 
Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 
The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Herbert H. Gross, William Lehmann, Jr., Alfred F. Schmieding 


RELIGION 


LUTHER’S WORLD OF THOUGHT. By Heinrich Bornkamm. Tr. Martin H. Bertram. 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1958. 315 pages. $3.00. 


The recent revived interest in Martin Luther in America has led to the translating not 
only of Luther’s works, but also of works such as this, on Luther. The review of such 
a book as Mr. Bornkamm’s must include an evaluation of the content as well as of the 
translation and the wisdom of the publisher in selecting this book for publication. Obviously 
the last question depends on the first. Suppose we start with the second, the matter of 
translation. 

Mr. Bertram, former professor of German at Concordia’ College, Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
now at Concordia Senior College, has done a rather good job of translation. There are 
a few spots where the translation drags a bit, but on the whole the language is fresh and 
spontaneous. Here and there Bertram uses colloquial expressions which are no longer 
colloquial. He struggles mightily at times with some of the ponderous German conceptual 
words for which there are no American equivalents, e. g., the title of chapter 2: “The 
World-historical Significance of the 95 Theses.” Americans just don’t talk that way. 
Considering the difficulties of formal learned German, Bertram has done an excellent job. 

As to the work itself: Bornkamm is a professor of church history at Heidelberg, having 
previously taught at Tiibingen, Giessen, and Leipzig. Considering such a sparkling academic 
career, this reviewer was, frankly, rather disappointed with the book. From an academic 
point of view, the book lacked depth. Bornkamm seemed rather unfamiliar with the 
historical background prior to Luther. As a result, more often than not, trite and shallow 
points are made. It seemed almost as if Bornkamm had carefully read all of Luther, but 
not much else, in preparing this book. Unfortunately he leans altogether too heavily on 
“Table Talk,” seeking to gather a crumb here and a crumb there from Luther’s table. 
This is rather surprising for a German historian! 

The title of the work is misleading. It seems to have been the intention of the book 
to persuade the postwar German people that Luther was still worth looking into, that 
undemeath the rough medieval exterior Luther is a twentieth-century man, thereby making 
Lutheranism twentieth century also. This may or may not be the case. Bornkamm proves 
neither. 

There are frequent clumsy slaps in the book at contemporary Roman Catholicism, most 
of which the nearest Jesuit could effectively answer. All of this does not help the cause 
of Luther by parading them under the guise of his “world of thought.” 

On the good side, chapter 1 is one of the finest brief “appreciations” of Luther in 
biographic form this reviewer has read. The chapters on hidden and revealed God, faith, 
and the church are excellent. None of the chapters are bad, even though they failed to 
meet the expectations of this reviewer. 
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Concordia Publishing House is to be commended for a variety of reasons for publishing 
this book: first, because, though it is not as scholarly as it might be, it is considerably 
better than anything else that is available in English today. The author has dealt more 
effectively with Luther's thought on social and ethical problems than anyone in America. 
Pastors and teachers alike will find the book stimulating for a new understanding both 
of Luther and of the social problems of Lutheranism. 

The book is offered at an incredibly low price. This in itself is an inducement. The 
book has the usual fine Concordia binding and workmanship. 

In spite of the apologetic and polemic sections of the book there is sufficient left to 
this book to warrant recommending it to pastors, teachers, and interested laymen. 

W.L., Jr 


EDUCATION 


SELECTED READINGS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. By Joe Park. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1958. 440 pages, bib. (Price ?.) 

Mr. Park, professor in the School of Education at Northwestern University at Evanston, 
Ill., has gathered together the materials from a course of his called Philosophy of Education, 
and presented them in book form for use by colleagues elsewhere in the United States 
for use in their comparable courses. 

The book is interestingly constructed: an introductory section of readings having to 
deal with the relation of philosophy to education, a section of readings in pragmatic 
philosophy, a section of readings in idealism, a section of readings in realism, a section 
of readings in Catholic philosophy, and a section of readings in Protestant and Jewish 
philosophy. The latter section includes some articles by Lutherans, A. L. Miller and 
A. C. Mueller. 

Mr. Park has sought to be as contemporary as possible. Hence the oldest writer included 
is Whitehead. Most of the authors of the selection included in this book are still living. 

One of the advantages of this book is the view it gives of the breadth and depth of 
contemporary philosophic thought on education. The view is dismal! The greatest depth 
and breadth have been achieved by the nonchurch educators. In fact, one cannot help 
comparing the public with the private educators, and by comparison, the offerings of the 
private educators are sickeningly shallow and obscure. They range from collections of 
pious but empty thoughts to descriptions of school systems. 

In his introduction Park cites Aristotle, Locke, and Rousseau as outstanding philosophers 
of education and contemporary in their thought. One wishes that he had included selec- 
tions from their writings together with a few others in this book. Doubtlessly by com- 
parison the authors included in the present book would have appeared even more 
inadequate. 

Park’s book is worth considering as a text for a Contemporary Philosophy of Education 
course. Beyond this it is recommended for all educators, as a cathartic to clear them of 
all pride, clichés, and muddled thoughts, as a scourge to whip their brain cells into activity, 
and as a stimulant to produce materials of philosophic worth to the benefit of education 
in general and Lutheranism in particular. W.G., 12: 


THE CHALLENGE OF CHILDREN, ed. Martha Frank. A Whiteside Book distributed 
by William Morrow and Company, New York, 1957. 191 pages. $3.75. 


This book, produced under the direction of Dr. Martha Frank, is the product of 
a “Cooperative Parents’ Group of Palisades (California) Pre-School Division and Mothers’ 
and Children’s Educational Foundation, Inc.” 

“Ten of these parents, out of a deep desire to. understand, to clarify and become able 


to see, to give to each child his true inheritance of life, formed a workshop with their 
teacher.” (P. 11) 
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“The book is not the expression of any one individual, but a synthesis of time, effort, 
wisdom, and learning as each member of the group contributed.” (P. 12) 

The 22 short chapters of the book reflect the diversity of opinion of the group, yet the 
central theme, “The heart of our education is the power of love” (p. 190), is maintained 
throughout. 

The point of view of the group is evidently deterministic. The statement: “The wise 
parent leaves nothing to chance” (p.101), would seem to imply a tacit assumption of 
a striving for an omniscient mind. This in turn might lead to a blueprint of perfection into 
which the child must fit. But fortunately other statements and chapters again and again 
place the emphasis upon individual development, responsibility for one’s own actions, the 
cultivation of personal talents, and like values. The underlying theory may be and is parent- 
directed, but without question child-centered. The proposed program is positive. There is 
little room for reward or punishment. They are to be replaced by an understanding of “cause 
and effect.” Evil is met by positive measures, but the need for restriction of the child’s 
behavior is considered fundamental. In this day and age one may well append the com- 
ment “fortunately.” 

The chapter on religion is written from a purely humanistic point of view. The salvation 
of the child is sought in the potentials within the child and not in a supreme being. The 
statement: “Eternity dwells within the soul and the soul dwells in everything” (p. 143), 
seems to have Emersonian overtones. This is not a basically religious book confessing 
a particular faith. It is rather the expression of an operational outcome apparently based on 
religious premises. The book leads one to a fascinating question. In view of the emphasis 
on love, justice, rights of the individual, individual responsibility, and similar values, could 
such a book be written by atheists? This reviewer’s opinion is that it could not. More 
directly, what could have been the group dicta if these parents had seen the problem from 
an atheistic view? In that case, could knowing the law of cause and effect or could the 
spirit of democracy or aesthetic principles save the day? Isn’t it essentially a religious faith 
which makes them possible? 

Lest the previous paragraph be misunderstood, the reviewer hastens to add that he 
became so deeply engrossed in the reading of the book, he read it in one sitting. He recom- 
mends the book for its dynamic and constructive values regardless of the religious faith 
or nonreligious attitude of the reader. He hesitates to state the total impression the book 
made on him, for that would be similar to giving away the climax in a novel or a play, 
which should in the present case remain the prerogative of the ten parents and their teacher. 

The Challenge of Children is a fascinating and fluent account, not a listless humdrum 
outline or brief, which so often results from workshop efforts. The book contains a hard- 
hitting review by Dr. Smiley Blanton and a Foreword by Dr. Frank W. Bailey. It has found 
a well-deserved wide acceptance and received favorable reviews by noted persons and 
periodicals. A.S. 

SociaL STUDIES 


BUILDING OUR AMERICA. By Moore, Painter, Carpenter, and Lewis. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958. 467 pages. $3.28. 


This book is a revised edition of one which made its first appearance in 1948. It is 
a well-written history of the United States, designed for the intermediate grades. Grade 5 
would be the most probable level of use. 

The style of writing encourages further reading. It is clear, concise, crisp. The printed 
material is not disturbed by ostentation. 

On the negative side, many of the pictures appear “muddy.” Some of the four-color 
illustrations are not in keeping with a history book. The climatic zone concept as pre- 
sented on page 56 has been discarded by geographers years ago. The Illinois-Michigan 
Canal deserves a place on the map of “Principal Canals in 1850.” (Page 321) H. G. 


Books for Children and Teen- Agers 


Palmer Czamanske, Editor 


books are a very important part of 
childhood; therefore it is essential that 
those books should be the best. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


This department is financed ‘by Concordia Publishing 
House as a service to parents, teachers, and librarians. 
The books have been selected and reviewed by a special 
committee of the Young People’s Literature Board of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod: Palmer Czamanske 
and E. H. Ruprecht (Executive Directors), Lewis Klitzke, 
Renata Koschmann, Jack L. Middendorf, Adalbert H. 
Stellhorn. Editorial Assistant: Maurine A. Wittgren. 
Liason Associates: John F. Choitz, Lowell Hake. 

Complete reviews appearing in quotation marks are 
taken from the Bulletin of the Children's Book Center, 
published by the University of Chicago Press, and are 
reprinted here with permission. Each of these reviews 
is followed by a dash, the abbreviation BCBC, volume 
number, and page number. Supplementary references to 
other reviews in the Bulletin appear in boldface type 
below reviews by the committee and by contributors. 


SPINSTER, NOT HORSE 


“Buying books for children is easy — deceptively 


CC este lasts only a little time, and 


easy. It is easy for those adults who either buy 
the titles they remember from their own childhood 
or accept the first suggestion made by the book- 
store clerk. Unfortunately most of the books so 
chosen bring little pleasure to the children and 
are soon relegated either to the attic or to the 
wastepaper drive. But buying children’s books is 
far from easy for anyone who takes the matter 
seriously and tries to find the right book for each 
child: .). 

“Most of the books that adults remember nostal- 
gically have been replaced by modern stories 
that are better written and better suited to the 
needs and interests of children. A prime example 
is Black Beauty, one of the first horse stories and 
one that, unfortunately, has been kept on the 
market long after its usefulness has ended. The 
story is poorly written; Black Beauty is more 
a mid-Victorian spinster than a horse; and the 
purpose for which it was written (the founding of 
the American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals) has been a reality for many 
years. Why give children this outdated, poorly 
written story when we can substitute a book such 
as Marguerite Henry’s King of the Wind?" 
— Mary K. Eakin, ‘‘Judging Books for Children,'' The 


University of Chicago [Alumni] Magazine, December 
1951, pp. 10, 11. 
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Gr. 7-9 Pardoe, M. CURTAIN OF MIST; illus- 
Ages 12-14 trated. Funk, 1956. 246 pp. 
$2.95. 


Martin (nearly 10), Hugh, and 15-year-old 
Susan are spending the summer with their 
grandparents, Sir Arthur and Lady Macalister 
at Castle Carran in the Scottish highlands, 
thousands of miles from their home and 
parents. When Martin brings home a gold 
coin given to him by Cymbel, a 16-year-old 
boy whom he met coming out of a mist one 
day, the new tutor, young Roderick Burke, 
is puzzled, because the coin is similar to an 
ancient British coin and is inscribed Tas- 
ciovanus, the name of an ancient British 
king. One afternoon shortly afterward, when 
the children and their tutor go for a swim 
and a picnic on the beach, Cymbel joins 
them, but only Martin can understand his 
language until they accede to his request 
(conveyed through Martin) to look him 
straight in the eyes without wavering. In 
the ensuing conversation they discover, 
among other things, that Cymbel is the son 
of Tasciovanus and will someday be king, 
although Mr. Burke does not take him seri- 
ously. At Martin’s urging they cross the 
bay to Sitheans’ Island (the island of Gaelic 
fairy people), where Cymbel shows them 
his camp and builds a fire using an iron-age 
method. As they are ready to leave, Martin 
throws on the fire some leaves which his 
South Pacific Island nurse had given him, 
and they come out of the smoke to find that 
Carran Castle and the boathouse on the 
mainland are no longer visible and that they 
are in pre-Roman Britain in 5 B.C. Cymbel 
befriends them, helping them adjust to their 
new environment, then takes them with him 
on a perilous journey to his father’s kingdom 
in southern England, where their problem 
is to find a way of returning to the 20th 
century. 


This book is one to prove the point that ad- 
venture into the past can be as fascinating 
as adventure into space. M. Pardoe’s pur- 
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pose, to interest young readers in Celtic 
Britain, is achieved by the time-space trans- 
ference of four modern young people back 
to pre-Roman Britain by a combination of 
South Pacific magic, druidic mystery (the 
Druids were the priests of that period), and 
modern extrasensory perception. Through 
their experiences in that environment we 
learn much about the lives, customs, lan- 
guage, and thinking of those Celtic fore- 
bears of modern England. The book is as 
historically accurate as it is possible to be 
in portraying the setting and the life of the 
people; and the unusual manner of presenta- 
tion makes it an unforgettable one for young 


people. 


Subject head: Britain—History || Reviewed 
BCBC, XI, 73 
Gr. 5-7 Steinmann, Elsa. THE SON OF THE 


GONDOLIER; trans. from the Ger- 
man by Richard and Clara Win- 
ston; illus. by Johannes Grueger. 
Pantheon, 1958. 192 pp. $3.00. 


It was unthinkable that Gabriello should 
not become a gondolier. Had not this trade 
been passed from father to eldest son in the 
Padoan family for 600 years? And was not 
he, Gabriello, the eldest son of Ludovico 
Padoan, the most skillful gondolier in all 
Venice? His father’s untimely death, how- 
ever, makes it imperative that the 12-year- 
old boy help to support his mother and two 
-sisters immediately. A gondolier must be 
18 years old, and so begins the decline of 
Gabriello’s lifelong ambition to be an ex- 
cellent gondolier like his father. The young 
boy struggles desperately to cling to his 
dream. He obtains a contract with a gon- 
dola dealer to furnish him a used gondola 
in return for his father’s wrecked one when 
he becomes old enough. For a time he 
works with Uncle Beppe fishing in the 
lagoon, but Uncle Beppe suffers an acci- 
dent and goes to the Old Home, leaving 
Gabriello only two fishing poles. As the 
cold November fogs settle on the city, the 
family is forced to move to the island of 
Murano, where Gabriello unhappily accepts 
a job in the glass-blowing factory, after the 
chiding of older acquaintances who realized 
his mother’s concern about maintaining the 
family. To everyone’s surprise Gabriello 
exhibits an inherent talent for glass blowing. 


Ages 10-12 


At long last he gives up his dream un- 
regretfully in order to become a maestro 
glass blower. 


The author’s insight into the problems and 
loyalties confronting a child who suddenly 
finds himself head of a family is noteworthy. 
She presents, at the same time, a picture of 
post-war Venice in an excellent style that 
will hold young readers’ interests to the end. 


Subject head: Venice — Stories 


Gr. 5-8 Henry, Marguerite. BLACK GOLD; 

Ages 10-13 ___ illus. by Wesley Dennis. Rand, 
1957. 176 pp., 67X92. 
$2.95. 


An engrossing, vivid story in which the 
author captures the beauty of the bluegrass 
country and the excitement of the turf. The 
mating of the thoroughbred racers, U-see-it 
to Black Toney, produced a lithesome, spir- 
ited black colt. The training of Black Gold 
reveals his zest for life and his abilities in 
running. The horse rewards the struggles 
and perseverance of a kindhearted Irishman, 
Al Hoots, who wanted to own a derby win- 
ner, and a serious-minded, ambitious young 
lad, Jaydee Mooney, who wanted to ride 
a derby winner, by winning the Kentucky 
classic. The illustrator skillfully depicts the 
feelings of the characters in the story. 

Other horse stories by this Chicago author, 
at a slightly better level of writing, are 
Justin Morgan Had a Horse (1945, 1954, 
$2.95), King of the Wind (1948, $2.95, 
Newbery Medal book), and Misty of Chin- 
coteague (1947, $2.95). Brighty of the 
Grand Canyon (1953, $2.95) tells the true 
and captivating tale of a little burro who 
blazed trails for men in the Grand Canyon. 
Every boy and girl ought to be acquainted 
with the Morgan horse and Brighty. 


Subject heads: Horses — Stories || Horse racing 
— Stories 
Gr. 4-6 Sleigh, Barbara. CARBONEL, THE 


KING OF THE CATS; illus. by 
V. H. Drummond. Bobbs, 1957. 
253 pp. $2.75. 

Determined to earn some money to help her 
widowed mother, 10-year-old Rosemary 
buys a broom and a cat from an eccentric 
old lady in the market. Much to her surprise 
she learns that the old woman is a retired 
witch, that the magic broom can fly, and 
that Carbonel is a Royal Cat but cannot 


Ages 9-11 
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rule his “people” because under the witch’s 
spell he is a slave to the owner of the 
broom. All this Rosemary learns from Car- 
bonel himself, who, because he is a witch’s 
cat, can talk of course and can be heard by 
any person holding the broom handle. Many 
exciting and unusual experiences are en- 
countered by Rosemary and her playmate 
John while in search of the ex-witch’s hat, 
cauldron, and book of spells — all of which 
are necessary to undo the Silent Magic and 
set Carbonel free. Carbonel’s smug person- 
ality and practical wisdom add humor to 
a convincingly told fantasy. 


Reviewed BCBC, XI, 40 


Gr. K-2 
Ages 5-7 


Slobodkin, Louis. MELVIN THE 
MOOSE CHILD; illus. by the au- 
thor. Macmillan, 1957. 40 pp., 
734,%10, paper-bound cover. 
$2.50. Cloth library binding, 
side-sewn. $3.25. Library bind- 
ing recommended. 

Melvin, the moose child who lives in the 
south woods, is lonely for some nice moose 
children to play with. He thinks best after 
Mrs. Moose gives him warm milk, and he 
asks, “Why do we live in the south woods?” 
When he learns that they came here because 
of father’s poor health, he decides to go 
north in search of moose playmates. He 
meets a busy beaver child, a playful deer 
child, and a hungry bear child who are also 
lonely for playmates and who join him in 
his adventure. They hop, skip, play games, 
and sing songs as they seek the north woods, 
but toward evening a fright from some star- 
ing eyes in the dark shadows brings forth 
an alibi from each as to whether they should 
continue walking north. The close of the 
story gives a comfortable, secure attitude 
toward home life. 


Reviewed BCBC, XI, 76 


Gr. 2-4 
Ages 7-9 


Leaf, Munro. MANNERS CAN BE 
FUN, Rev. ed.; illus. by the au- 
thor. Lippincott, 1936, 1958. 48 
pp., 7¥2 10. $2.25. 

This up-to-date version of an old book 

makes manners meaningful to children in 

the primary grades. Among the topics the 
writer-illustrator includes are introductions 
to people, appropriate conduct at the table, 
and behavior while watching TV — illus- 
trated by simple cartoonlike sketches which 
will amuse and entertain as well as guide 
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children. In sections on playing and visiting 
he cleverly points out behavior which should 
be avoided, illustrating Smash, Rip, Ruin, 
Bragger, Sulky, and others. In addition to 
being well written and funny, the book is 
set in larger-than-usual type on a page form 
that should make it easy and enjoyable 
reading. 

Subject head: Etiquette for children || Reviewed 

BCBC, XI, 121 


Parke, John. THE MOON SHIP; illus. 
by Aldren Watson. Pantheon, 
1958. 110 pp. $2.75. 


Lonely and bored in a new neighborhood, 
young Chris Norton hits upon the idea of 
using the garage as a moon ship. Supplied 
with food by his co-operative mother, he 
makes many ingenious improvisations, in- 
cluding tin cans on plywood for a radio, 
broom handles for controls, paint bucket for 
a helmet — and he’s off for the moon! 
Landing there, he opens the door to find 
his neighbor, Bruce Randall, who begs to 
be allowed to accompany him. Chris ac- 
cepts Bruce as his crew, and their combined 
imaginations and makeshift devices make 
the game so exciting that before long all the 
children in the neighborhood are drawn in. 
At this point the game almost gets away 
from Chris’s control; but he successfully 
uses his authority as captain, and with his 
crew he takes passengers on delightfully 
imaginative and hilarious trips to the moon. 
Even -Mr. Norton and his friend take a 
thrilling round-trip ride; then all passengers 
and crew reluctantly return to their homes 
after a highly satisfying afternoon which 
has made Chris many new friends. 

John Parke has brought boyhood to life in 
the persons of Chris, Bruce, Johnny, and 
Yokley. He has also given a vivid picture 
of how absorbed and resourceful youngsters 
can become in creative play, improvising as 
they go along, each newcomer enthusias- 
tically making his own contribution. With 
its excellent black-and-white illustrations 
this book should bring joy to children and 
inspire them to ventures of their own into 
the land of make-believe. 


Gr. 3-4 
Ages 8-9 


Subject head: Make-believe || Reviewed BCBC, 
XI, 112 
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Gr. K-2 Kuskin, Karla. JAMES AND THE Gr. K-2 Ehrlich, Bettina. PANTALONI; illus. 
Ages 5-7 RAIN; illus. by the author. Harper, Ages 5-7 by the author. Harper, 1957. 32 


1957. 38 pp., 8Y%4 X84. $2.25. 
Cloth library binding, side-sewn. 
$3.00. Library binding recom- 
mended. 


James discovers the “excellent rainy day 
games” enjoyed by the animals who join 
him while he strolls under his huge um- 
brella under the wet gray sky. First comes 
the cow, then two ducks, then three toads. 
The animals scuddle puddles, drink rain- 
drops with glunking sounds, and don red 
flowers to cover their heads. When the pro- 
cession begins to tire, they meet eight cats 
who prove that the sound of rain on the 
windows while you sit by a fire is the best 
game of all. 

Children who are learning to count will find 
this story-poem appealing. The black-and- 
white sketches with color applied are simple 
and clear enough for the youngest child to 
find three toads or seven mice. 


Reviewed BCBC, XI, 71 


Gr. 7-11 
Ages 12-16 


Longstreth, T. Morris. THE SCARLET 
FORCE, THE MAKING OF THE 
MOUNTED POLICE; illus. by Ruth 
Collins, 1953; THE FORCE CAR- 
RIES ON; illus. by Clare Bice, 
1954. Macmillan. Each 182 pp. 
(Great Stories of Canada) $3.00. 


Today the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
assume the responsibility for more than half 
the police work of Canada. The number of 
men in the force in 1956 was 5,412; this 
number is less than the number of men in 
the police department at Los Angeles. To- 
day, as in years past, the Mounted Police 
form one of the most effective law-enforcing 
agencies in the world. Today they actually 
own fewer horses than does the police de- 
partment of New York City. 

How they became the admirable and re- 
splendent power for good that they are to- 
day and why they are no longer mounted 
is the narrative of Mr. Longstreth’s two 
books. The first is a vivid account of the 
foundation years of the 1880’s and 1890's. 
The second is an account of development 
in the 20th century. 


Subject head: Canada. Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police 
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pp., 9X13, paper-board cover. 
$2.50. Cloth library binding, 
side-sewn. $3.25. Library bind- 
ing recommended. 


This over-sized picture book tells the humor- 
ous story of Beppolino and his little dog 
Pantaloni. When Pantaloni disappeared 
from home, Beppolino went to look for 
him. He was horrified to learn that his dog 
was being mistaken for a fierce wolf. But he 
found him being used as a doll and had to 
make a bargain with a little girl before he 
could have his dog back. The unusual 
drawings give an excellent view of an Italian 
village and countryside. 


Regions of America 


Gr. 5-7 McNeer, May. THE STORY OF CAL- 
Ages 10-12 IFORNIA; lithographs by C. H. 
DeWitt. 


Gilchrist, Marie E. THE STORY OF 
THE GREAT LAKES; lithographs by 
C. H. DeWitt. 

Hark, Ann. THE STORY OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH; litho- 
graphs by C. H. DeWitt. 

McNeer, May. THE STORY OF THE 
SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS; _ litho- 
graphs by C. H. DeWitt. 

McNeer, May. THE STORY OF THE 
SOUTHWEST; lithographs by C. H. 
DeWitt. All Harper, 1942-1948, 
1957. 32 pp., 10X11. Cloth li- 
brary binding, side-sewn. Each 
$2.75. Primarily for school use. 

This well-written, reissued series briefly 
treats the history, geography, and eco- 
nomics of five sections of the United States. 
The historical facts have been made more 
interesting by stories about the inhabitants 
of the regions, illustrating either customs or 
legends connected with each locality. How- 
ever, in three of the books — The Story of 
the Pennsylvania Dutch, The Story of the 
Southern Highlands, and The Story of the 
Southwest —this is done more fully, by 
following the life of a typical family of that 
region, than in the other two. The illus- 
trations add much to the appeal and the 
instruction of the books. For example, in 
The Story of the Great Lakes the pictures 
follow the text in portraying the various 
achievements of this region in chronological 
order. The Young People’s Literature Board 
recommends that a school buy the book 
appropriate to its region. 
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OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpDIiA’ SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Faculty Members on Sabbatical Leave. — 
Before the 1958—59 academic year closes 
at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, nine 
members of the faculty will be taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity granted by the 
church to enjoy their sabbatical leaves. 
Sabbatical leaves differ from the conven- 
tional leave or vacation in that teachers who 
take advantage of these leave opportunities 
devote the time to special studies in their 
fields and thus prepare themselves to better 
equip their students for the work of the 
ministry. A few of the men from Concordia 
will do special work for the church at 
large; all will specialize in areas of study 
which will redound directly to the benefit 
of the whole church. Most of the leaves 
are to extend for one semester only. 

The absence from Concordia campus of 
so many staff members is made possible by 
the reduced enrollment due to the new 
curricular setup of the Concordia Senior 
College at Fort Wayne. 

Dr. Martin Franzmann, head of the ex- 
egetical department at the seminary, will 
devote his special leave for one quarter to 
writing an introduction to the New Testa- 
ment under the auspices of the General 
Literature Board of Synod. Prof. Alex 
Guebert will devote his time to studies de- 
signed to provide strengthening of the 
church’s rural parishes. Prof. Holland Jones 
has enrolled as a research student at Cam- 
bridge University, Cambridge, England. 
His particular field of interest is Semitic 
philology. Dr. Arthur Klinck, head of the 
department of historical theology, will con- 
tinue to do advanced study in Biblical His- 
tory and archaeology at universities and 
museums in the United States and Canada. 
Dr. Klinck plans to visit schools and mu- 


seums in Chicago and Toronto, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and Harvard Univer- 
sity. If international conditions permit, Dr. 
Klinck will visit Palestine and the Near 
East. He plans to finish a book in the area 
of archaeology and to continue in the con- 
struction of units for the Biblical Museum 
at Concordia. 

Dr. Arthur Piepkorn, who has received 
a Guggenheim fellowship, is planning the 
preparation of a bibliography on the theolo- 
gians of the era of Lutheran orthodoxy, 
1580—1713. Dr. E. L. Lueker, editor of 
the Lutheran Cyclopedia and head of the 
seminary’s correspondence school, will do 
editorial work on the Cyclopedia and work 
on a brief Bible dictionary and plans the 
gathering of information on Lutheran 
theological education in America. 

Dr. Victor Bartling, who has served 
synodical schools for thirty-two years, plans 
to enjoy his long overdue sabbatical leave 
in Europe and will observe how New Testa- 
ment departments operate in the great uni- 
versities there. Another goal of Dr. Bartling 
is to visit theological high schools and mis- 
sion institutes. He will attend classes and 
is especially interested in viewing the great 
libraries to benefit his New Testament 
studies. Mrs. Bartling plans to accompany 
Dr. Bartling. 

Prof. Otto E. Sohn, well known for his 
Lutheran Witness “Questions and Answers” 
and editor of Der Lutheraner, plans to pub- 
lish a book on “questions and answers that 
appeared in the Lutheran Witness during 
the years 1954—1958. Mr. Sohn will con- 
tinue editorial work on Der Lutheraner and 
complete work toward academic degrees. 
Dr. Arthur C. Repp, academic dean at 
Concordia, will take his sabbatical leave 
from February 1 to June 15, 1959. Dr. 
Repp will continue his special studies in the 
area of junior confirmation. During his 
absence from the administrative office Dr. 
Carl S. Meyer, of the department of his- 
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torical theology, will take over the work 
of Dr. Repp. 

Hoyer Continues on Modified Service. — 
Theodore Hoyer, veteran professor of his- 
torical theology, on modified service and 
still interestingly active, celebrated his 75th 
birthday Friday, August 22. Dr. Hoyer 
came into the church’s system of higher 
education in 1927. He has been in the 
field of church history for over thirty years. 
His special field is the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion. He is presently engaged in the busy 
project of writing a textbook on church 
history. 

Faculty Members Returned from Europe. 
— Drs. Alfred O. Fuerbringer, president of 
Concordia, Paul M. Bretscher, of the school 
for graduate studies, returned August 16 
from Oslo, Norway, where they attended 
the meetings of the Commission on Theology 
of the Lutheran World Federation. Subject 
of study was “The Essence of the Lutheran 
World Federation,” with special reference 
to the meaning of the term “federation” in 
the LWF context. Dr. Fuerbringer also 
attended the meetings of the LWF Commis- 
sion on World Mission at Sigtuna, Sweden. 
Also at Oslo was Dr. Walter E. Buszin, 
who attended the Congress on Lutheran 
Church Music. 


ConcorDIA SEMINARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Enrollment. — Concordia Theological 
Seminary opened its 113th academic year 
on September 14. The opening service was 
conducted by Dr. Walter A. Baepler, presi- 
dent. Late August enrollment figures indi- 
cate a peak enrollment of 430 students. 

New Members of Instruction Staff. — Six 
new men joined the instructional staff with 
the rank of assistant professor: Dr. J. A. O. 
Preus, Ph.D., in the field of Latin and 
Greek; Erich Heintzen, M.A., in the area 
of church history; Howard Tepker, in the 
area of Christian doctrine; Martin Luebke, 
M.A., in the field of education; Warren 
Wilbert, M.A., physical education; Paul 
Elbrecht, B. A., field work director. 

New Buildings Planned. — Three new 
buildings slated for immediate construction, 
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are now in the planning stage. These in- 
clude the library-administration building, to 
be built at a cost of $375,000; a new dormi- 
tory, costing $350,000; and the Alumni 
Memorial Chapel, at $250,000. 


ConcorpiA SENIOR COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, Inp. 


Stegemoeller Joins Faculty. — Rev. Har- 
vey A. Stegemoeller, until now pastor of 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Elmore, Ohio, 
has accepted an appointment as an assistant 
professor in the division of social sciences 
and as a resident counselor. As one of the 
three resident counselors he is now minister- 
ing to about 130 students in a group of four 
dormitories. 

With Prof. Stegemoeller’s appointment, 
nine men have been added to the Concordia 
faculty for this school year. The Senior 
College now has a staff of 30 teachers and 
administrators. 


Enrollment. — The total enrollment of 
361 is divided about equally between the 
junior and senior classes. There will be no 
freshman or sophomore classes in the school’s 
program. The enrollment consists of 186 
new students and 175 former students. 

Illinois leads with 48 students. Minnesota 
and Wisconsin are next with 87 and 34 re- 
spectively. There are 32 from Michigan. 
California and New York each supplied 22 
students. Indiana and Texas are tied for 
tenth place in the distribution, with 13 from 
each state. There are two students from 
Korea and six from Canada. 

All students are unmarried and live in 
dormitories on the campus. 

Most of the students enrolling at Con- 
cordia Senior College are graduates of the 
nine junior colleges maintained by The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod primarily 
for the training of ministers. These colleges 
are located at Bronxville, N.Y., St. Paul, 
Minn., Milwaukee, Wis., Concordia, Mo., 
Winfield, Kans., Austin, Tex., Oakland, 
Calif., Portland, Oreg., and Edmonton, Alta., 
Can. Admission, however, is granted also 
to properly qualified students from other 
colleges and universities. 

In its admissions policy the college gives 
preference to applicants who intend to pre- 
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pare themselves to serve as ministers of 
religion in the Lutheran Church. But it 
considers for admission any person of char- 
acter who has shown evidence of ability 
to benefit from training and life at the upper 
level of undergraduate work as conducted 
on the campus. 

The program of studies is predominantly 
in the area of general education, with 
emphasis on the humanities and the social 
sciences. Special attention is given to the 
development of proficiency in the use of 
foreign languages for theological study and 
cultural enrichment. 

Bertram Retired. — Dr. Martin H. Bert- 
ram, retired professor of German at Concor- 
dia Senior College, was honored at a din- 
ner given by President and Mrs. Martin 
J. Neeb in the college dining room in the 
evening of August 30. The faculty mem- 
bers and their wives attended the dinner. 

The main speaker for the occasion was 
Dr. Erwin L. Meyer, who for thirty years 
was a colleague of Dr. Bertram on the 
faculties of the old Concordia Junior Col- 
lege and the new Senior College. Dr. Wal- 
ter Wente, academic dean of the college, 
spoke for the faculty. The faculty and 
administration presented a gift of money to 
Dr. Bertram. 

Dr. Bertram, whose retirement went into 
effect at the end of August, has completed 
47 years of service as a minister and teacher 
in The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 

He is a graduate of Concordia Junior 
College, St.Paul, Minn., and Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. He earned the 
Master of Arts degree at the University of 
Minnesota. In 1956 Concordia Seminary 
conferred on him the honorary title of Doc- 
tor of Divinity. 

Dr. Bertram served as a student vicar at 
Rocky Ford, Colo., and as a parish pastor 
at Didsbury and Bismarck, Alta., Can. After 
two years as an instructor at Concordia 
Junior College, St. Paul, he came to Fort 
Wayne as principal of Luther Institute, 
a two-year Lutheran business college which 
was located in the building now occupied 
by the Indiana University Center. 

From 1920 to 1957 he served as professor 
of German at the old Concordia Junior Col- 
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lege. For many years he also taught evening 
classes in German at Indiana University 
Center. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, IL. 


Enrollment. — Although its enrollment 
could well be over 1,000 this year, Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, had 
an enrollment of 835 when it opened its 
95th academic year September 11. It is 
because of lack of facilities on the campus 
that the college had to curtail its enroll- 
ment to 835. 

Although 262 new students are enrolled 
at the college, 175 qualified women stu- 
dents for the freshman class had to be re- 
ferred to junior colleges in the Synod which 
offer the first two college years of the 
church’s training program. These schools 
are located in Austin, Tex.; Bronxville, N. Y.; 
Concordia, Mo.; St. Paul, Minn., and Win- 
field, Kans. The enrollment by classes is 
170 seniors, 260 juniors, 220 sophomores, 
and 185 freshmen. There were 233 en- 
rolled in the freshman class last year. 

This year 110 students will be housed off 
campus. Contracting by the college for 
student housing in the area began last year 
when 53 lived off the campus. To meet the 
increased enrollment, classes will be held 
in the evening for the first time at the 
college. Since 1956, classes have met dur- 
ing the lunch hour. 

Plans for the future include additional 
dormitories, enlarged dining and kitchen 
area, a service building, and extension to 
the science building. One of the important 
factors in the balanced campus program is 
the gift of $875,000 for a chapel-auditorium 
which this summer’s convention of the 
Northern Illinois District voted for the col- 
lege. The gift is planned for 1961—1963. 
It is estimated that an additional $3,500,000 
is needed for new buildings, expansion, 
and remodeling to raise the enrollment to 
1,200. This summer two dormitories were 
remodeled. 


New Members of the Faculty. — Twelve 
new instructors have been added to the 
faculty this fall. Prof. Waldemar W. Af- 
feldt, formerly of Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
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was installed as associate professor of edu- 
cation and psychology at the opening serv- 
ice of the college at Grace Lutheran Church 
September 11. In addition two assistant 
professors, six instructors, one assistant 
librarian, and two graduate assistants were 
inducted into office. 

Professor Affeldt was principal of Im- 
manuel Lutheran School in Grand Forks. 
He previously was principal of Zion Lu- 
theran School, Cologne, Minn. He is a 1933 
graduate of Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest. He has received his Bachelor 
of Science and Master of Science in Educa- 
tion from the University of North Dakota. 

The two assistant professors are Gor- 
don O. Besch, formerly of Columbus, Ohio, 
and Marvin J. Dumler, formerly at Colorado 
A. & M., Fort Collins. 


Professor Besch will be assistant profes- 
sor of science and mathematics. He has 
taught at Luther High School South, at 
Wisconsin State College, La Crosse, and 
public high schools in Wisconsin. He has 
supervised practice teaching at the Harvard 
Graduate College of Education, Cambridge, 
Mass. He received his Bachelor of Science 
degree from Wisconsin State College, at 
La Crosse, and his Master of Science in 
Education from Harvard Graduate School 
of Education. 


Professor Dumler will be assistant pro- 
fessor of education and psychology. He 
formerly taught at Colorado State College 
of Education and was chairman of the 
department of education at Bethany Col- 
lege, Lindsborg, Kans. He was an instruc- 
tor at the public high school in Hoisington, 
Kans. He was a commissioned officer in the 
U. S. Navy and assistant in charge of the 
reading laboratory of the University of 
Kansas. He has his Ph.D. in Education 
from the University of Kansas, his M.S. in 
Education from Fort Hays Kansas State 
College, and his B. A. from Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, Valparaiso, Ind. 

The instructors include Miss Roberta 
Esch, formerly of Elkhart, Ind., who will 
be instructor in instrumental music; Her- 
bert Gotsch, formerly of Saginaw, Mich., 
instructor in music; James B. Ilten, formerly 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, instructor of re- 
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ligion; Mrs. Dean Lueking, formerly of 
Boyceville, Wis., instructor in physical edu- 
cation; George W. Martinek, formerly of 
Whittier, Calif., instructor in biology; and 
Charles Smith, formerly of Nederland, Tex., 
instructor of instrumental music. 


Miss Agnes R. Vetter, Hinsdale, Ill., was 
inducted as assistant librarian. She has 
worked in the library of Steinmetz High 
School and several other high schools in 
Chicago. 

Two graduate assistants were inducted. 
They are Kenneth A. Domroese, graduate 
assistant in biology, and Clayton Fischer, 
graduate assistant in English. Mr. Dom- 
roese received his Bachelor of Science de- 
gree from Concordia, River Forest, and has 
been instructor at Luther High North in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Fischer has his Bachelor of Science 
in Education from Concordia, River Forest, 
and has studied at the University of Illinois. 


From ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Record Enrollment.— New enrollment 
figures announced by the registrar’s office 
on August 25 indicated that the total for 
the new school year had passed the five- 
hundred mark for the first time in the his- 
tory of Concordia College. 

“This is a significant milestone,” said 
President Walter W. Stuenkel, “not only in 
the seventy-eight years of Concordia’s his- 
tory but also in the entire story of Lutheran 
ministerial training in America. It points 
to a sustained and increasing desire on the 
part of a large number of young men to 
dedicate themselves to full-time service in 
the church as ministers of the Gospel and 
to begin their training in the earliest years 
of high school activity. In the current school 
year our campus will probably have more 
ministerial students than any other campus 
in our country. This distinction brings with 
it a high privilege but also a solemn obliga- 
tion for all those who are to teach and guide 
these young men. May the Lord of the 
church provide the gifts needed for the 
proper discharge of our task!” 


Prof. J. Henry Gienapp, registrar, stated 
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that applications of 503 students had been 
accepted. In the high school department 
enrollment figures are distributed as follows: 
freshmen, 80; sophomores, 96; juniors, 78; 
seniors, 82. In the college department there 
are 100 students in the freshman class, 67 
in the sophomore class. 

Geographical analysis of the enrollment 
figures yielded the following distribution 
among eighteen states and Canada: Cali- 
fornia, 2; Canada, 8; Florida, 2; Georgia, 2; 
Illinois, 104; Indiana, 17; Iowa, 14; Ken- 
tucky, 2; Michigan, 75; Minnesota, 1; Mis- 
souri, 2; Nebraska, 1; New Jersey, 1; New 
York, 4; North Dakota, 1; Ohio, 22; Penn- 
sylvania, 1; South Dakota, 3; Wisconsin, 246. 

Faculty Conferences. — Faculty orienta- 
tion conferences were held September 2 
and 8, Administrative reports were made by 
President Stuenkel; Dr. Walter A. Jennrich, 
academic dean; Prof. William C. Ackman, 
dean of students; and Prof. J. H. Gienapp, 
registrar. 

A special item on the program — and an 
annual feature of the orientation conference 
— was an address by a guest speaker. This 
year’s address was delivered by Dr. David 
Willis, chairman of the department of edu- 
cation of Marquette University. Sectional 
meetings under the guidance of department 
heads followed the joint meeting, which had 
been attended by all twenty-six members 
of the instructional staff. 

“The Lord provided us with a complete 
faculty with which to begin the year’s work,” 
President Stuenkel said. “This, too, is 
a notable blessing for which we are very 
grateful.” 

Faculty Changes. — On July 28 Prof. Wil- 
liam C. Ackmann, dean of students, was 
called as associate professor of religion. Dr. 
W. A. Jennrich, academic dean, announced 
that Prof. Ackmann has accepted the call. 

The following new appointments, in ad- 
dition to those announced in the September 
number of LurHERAN EpucaTion have been 
made: 

Rev. Carl W. Querbach, B. D., S. T. M., 
Warren, Mich., will serve as assistant pro- 
fessor of Latin and German. Professor 
Querbach is a 1955 graduate of Concordia 
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Seminary, St. Louis, and has done additional 
work at the following schools: St. Louis Uni- 
versity, Washington University (St. Louis), 
and the University of Michigan. 

Rev. Edmund A. Zapf, Hankinson, N. 
Dak., will serve as instructor in Latin and 
German. Prof. Zapf is a 1929 graduate of 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. He has held 
pastorates in Random Lake, Wis., and in 
several North Dakota parishes. 

Mr. Robert Moeller, formerly on the 
faculty of Cross Lutheran School, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., will serve as assistant professor 
of English and as cocurricular co-ordinator. 
Prof. Moeller is a 1953 graduate of Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 
(B.S. in Ed.). He has done additional work 
at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis; Valparaiso 
University; and the University of Wisconsin 
(Milwaukee). 

Dedication of Music Department. — Dedi- 
cation of new facilities for the music de- 
partment was observed in opening week, 
September 7—13. 

A dedicatory recital by Prof. James E. 
Engel at 7:30 P.M. on opening day, Sep- 
tember 7, included compositions by Buxte- 
hude, Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn, Brahms, 
and Flor Peeters. Professor Engel prefaced 
presentation of the organ numbers with ex- 
planatory comments. 

On September 10 and 11 Prof. Oliver C. 
Rupprecht conducted dedicatory services in 
the college chapel. In the dedicatory ser- 
mons Prof. Rupprecht called attention to 
Luther’s insistence on the importance of 
music in ministerial education. He pointed 
out that training offered in Concordia’s 
music department is valuable not only be- 
cause of courses in music history and music 
appreciation and applied music but chiefly 
because of the stress laid on the theological 
implications of church music and the oppor- 
tunity to gain something of the vision that 
Luther had in recognizing the contribution 
music can make toward a richer and fuller 
spiritual life. 

Guided tours for visitors were available 
during opening week. Renovation of the 
unusually high basement in the classroom 
building has provided attractive quarters 
for the music department. Present facilities 
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consist of a rehearsal room for chorus and 
band, piano and organ practice rooms, 
a hi-fi room, and an office for Professor 
Engel. Remodeling, authorized by the 
Board for Higher Education, was done at 
a cost of $40,000. 

The piano fund of the music department 
received a contribution of $800 from Beth- 
any Lutheran Church, Kohler, Wis., in ob- 
servance of the fiftieth anniversary of 
Bethany Congregation. 


Summer Swim Sessions —- More than 375 
persons availed themselves of swimming in- 
structions offered at Concordia College dur- 
ing the summer months. Classes met for ten 
days in two-week periods from June 30 to 
August 8. Instruction was given to children 
in daytime classes, to adults in evening 
classes. Six teachers and attendants, under 
the direction of Prof. William C. Ackmann, 
chairman of the department of physical 
education, gave instruction in ten class 
sessions per day for a total of 300 sessions 
in the entire term. 

“At least fifty per cent of those who en- 
rolled reached the goal they had set for 
themselves, and several made even better 
progress,” said Professor Ackmann. Partici- 
pants concluded their work in one of the 
following four classifications: beginner, in- 
termediate, advanced, swimmer. Numerous 
parents expressed delight at the achieve- 
ments of their children. 

President Stuenkel commented on the 
public-relations value of the summer swim 
sessions. “Many of the persons who were 
brought to Concordia by the summer swim 
program would rarely, if ever, have visited 
our campus,” he pointed out. “Since the 
summer swim sessions more than pay for 
themselves in tuition receipts for the cost 
of operations, the program is financially 
sound. In addition, however, it arouses 
widespread interest in the work of our 
school and provides many persons with an 
opportunity for a better understanding of 
the breadth and variety in offerings on the 
campus of a ministerial training school.” 

The 1958 sessions constituted the fourth 
annual summer swim program at Concordia 
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ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, CANADA 


Anniversary of College Guild. — Special 
recognition was given to past officers at the 
25th anniversary of the Concordia College 
Guild on the annual fall shower day Sep- 
tember 28. Mrs. Albert H. Schwermann, 
wife of the former president of Concordia, 
Mrs. Albert R. Riep, wife of Prof. Riep, and 
Mrs. Emil Eberhardt, wife of the late Dr. 
Eberhardt, pioneer missionary in western 
Canada, were among those honored for their 
services to the Guild in years past. The 
Guild sponsors a spring and a fall shower 
day at the college each year. Among the 
recent projects undertaken have been the 
purchase of $1,000 worth of books for the 
library in the name of Dr. Schwermann, 
and the purchase of a Greek typewriter for 
the classics department. 


BOARD FOR PARISH 
EDUCATION NEWS 


Sunday School Teacher-Training Com- 
mittee. The board’s subcommittee on Sun- 
day school teacher training is presently 
developing three new courses for the Con- 
cordia Teacher-Training Series. One of 
these, being authored by Theo. Kuehnert, 
will deal with Sunday school teaching. 
A second, by Elmer Kettner, will treat evan- 
gelism in the Sunday school. A third, by 
Allan Jahsmann, will be in the area of psy- 
chology. 

Besides these three projects now in 
process, the committee is laying the ground- 
work for two new courses that will help 
Bible class teachers to teach more effec- 
tively. One of these courses will be for 
teachers of adolescents, the other for teach- 
ers of adults. The committee is also working 
to develop new editions of several of the 
courses and textbooks now available. 

The committee has had two specific objec- 
tives since its beginning in 1937: to stimu- 
late Sunday school workers to grow in pro- 
fessional competence and to provide a means 
for helping teachers grow spiritually. The 
Concordia Teacher-Training Series has been 
the main method used by the committee to 
help realize its objectives. To date twelve 
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textbooks, each with a detailed instructor’s 
guide and accompanying tests for students, 
have been produced. 

While courses are normally taught on the 
local congregational level by local personnel, 
credits for successful work are issued to in- 
dividuals by the Concordia Teacher-Training 
Office, 210 N. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
For each group of four courses completed, 
a student receives a certificate. Persons com- 
pleting all twelve courses are awarded 
a special Sunday school worker’s diploma. 
Nearly 75,000 course credit cards have 
been issued since 1938.” 

“Every Teacher a Trained Teacher” is 
the committee’s motto. The need for trained 
teachers has not diminished with the pass- 
ing of time. Rather it has increased. The 
Sunday school has become the only agency 
of formal Christian education regularly at- 
tended by a majority of Missouri Synod 
Lutherans. Each year thousands of new 
teachers are needed to replace those who 
resign or to care for increasing enrollments. 
These and other factors give added mean- 
ing to the committee’s work and to Synod’s 
1956 resolution urging “congregations and 
their servants to introduce and regularly to 
administer the synodical teacher-training 
program or comparable training courses.” 

Committee members are: Arthur Klinck, 
chairman; Arnold Mueller, secretary; Walter 
Kraeft, general editor; Allan Jahsmann; 
Theo. Kuehnert; and Herman Etzold. 


World Convention on Christian Educa- 
tion. Paul Heerboth, missionary in Yoko- 
hama and teacher at the Missouri Synod 
seminary in Tokyo, Japan, represented the 
board at the 14th World Convention on 
Christian Education which met in Tokyo, 
August 6—13. This convention, sponsored 
by the World Council of Christian Educa- 
tion, brought together leading Christian 
educators from all parts of the globe. 

The purpose of the convention has been 
phrased this way by the World Council’s 
Board of Managers: 


In Full View of 
the rapid and bewildering changes in 
the social and political life of the 
world; 
the urgent need to prepare each indi- 
vidual Christian to live as a person 
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in the right relation to all other per- 
sons in the community; 

the fresh appeal of the Bible through 
new translations, wider literacy, and 
a new sense of need; 

the deepened awareness of the import- 
ance of Christian theology; 


We Seek with the Help of God 


more effective ways of being used by 
Him in Christian education so that 
boys and girls and men and women 
may find an abiding experience of 
the love of God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ, who is the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life. 

Workshop on the Christian Education of 
Adults. Robert Hoyer, editor of adult study 
materials, attended a workshop on Christian 
adult education at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, June 16—27. The workshop was 
sponsored by the university’s School of Ed- 
ucation and by the Department of Adult 
Work, Division of Christian Education, Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. 

About 100 denominational representatives 
sought to realize five objectives: 


1. To study the nature and needs of 
adults in the light of recent research. 


2. To consider recent trends in adult 
education and their bearings on Chris- 
tian education. 


3. To outline a more adequate philosophy 
of Christian education for adults. 


4. To explore the implications of this 
philosophy for selecting leaders and 


for developing curricula. 


5. To formulate a statement of the ob- 
jectives of Christian adult education. 


Bible Class Standard. The board has ap- 
pointed a five-man committee to revise the 
Bible Class Standard now found in the 
booklet Building Better Bible Classes (Con- 
cordia, 1951). The committee will make 
a special effort to relate the revised standard 
to the recently published Sunday School 
Standard. It will also provide guidelines for 
implementing the criteria to be proposed. 

Committee members are: Oscar Feucht, 
Arnold Mueller, Remus Rein, Walter Riess, 
and Theodore Schroeder. 
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John M. Weidenschilling Retires. — After 
more than twenty years of service, Dr. John 
M. Weidenschilling has announced his re- 
tirement from the Board for Parish Educa- 
tion staff. Though his retirement does not 
become effective until January 1, 1959, Dr. 
and Mrs. Weidenschilling have already 
moved to their new home in St. Petersburg, 
Fla. Here he will complete his remaining 
editorial assignments. 

Dr. Weidenschilling graduated from Con- 
cordia Seminary, St.Louis, in 1916. He 
served congregations at Waco, Nebr. (1917 
to 1920), Lawrence, Nebr. (1920—1926), 
and Clifton, N. J. (1926—1928). 


In 1928 he moved west, accepting a 
teaching position at the University of Ari- 
zona. Later he joined the faculty of Hart- 
wig College, Oneonta, N.Y. From 1933 to 
1938 he taught and served as librarian at 
the University of Omaha. 

During the early months of 1938, Dr. 
Weidenschilling assisted Dr. Walter A. 
Maier with the Lutheran Hour problem 
mail. This work ended in May, at which 
time the synodical Board for Parish Educa- 
tion asked Dr. Weidenschilling to prepare 
some Bible class materials. Though this 
was to be only a temporary assignment, it 
soon became a permanent one. 

While at the University of Arizona Dr. 
Weidenschilling received his M. A. degree. 
In 1938 Chicago Lutheran Seminary, May- 
wood, Ill., awarded him the S. T. M. degree 
and two years later the S. T. D. degree. 

As a staff member of the Board Dr. Wei- 
denschilling edited the Concordia Bible Stu- 
dent from 1938 to 1955, the Concordia Bi- 
ble Teacher from 1950 to 1955, and the 
Bible Discussion Guide (Young People’s 
Department) from 1954 to date. He also 
organized the Board for Parish Education 
library and served as librarian thereafter. 
He saw this library grow to include well 
over 10,000 books, pamphlets, and periodi- 
cals. 

Over the years Dr. Weidenschilling’s Bible 
courses have been reprinted as undated 
study books. He has also written several 
tracts and contributed to numerous publica- 
tions. The current Concordia Publishing 
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House catalog lists ten of Dr. Weidenschil- 
ling’s publications in its author index. 

Staff and board members honored Dr. 
Weidenschilling at a special dinner last 
June. At that time several speakers took 
special note of his productive literary ability, 
his fine sense of language, his diligent Bible 
study, and his talent for adapting the Bible 
for teaching purposes. They also expressed 
their thanks to God for the gifts He has 
given to Dr. Weidenschilling and for the 
way in which Dr. Weidenschilling has used 
them to further the cause of Bible study in 
the church. 

August C. Stellhorn Completes, Fifty 
Years. Dr. August C. Stellhorn, Secretary 
of Schools, was honored at a worship serv- 
ice and reception held September 14 at 
Hope Lutheran Church, St. Louis. Occasion 
for these events was the completion by Dr. 
Stellhorn of fifty years of service in the 
church’s teaching ministry. 

After graduating from the Addison (IIli- 
nois) Teachers Seminary in 1908, Dr. Stell- 
horn served as teacher at Red Bud, II. 
(1908—1911), and at Indianapolis, Ind. 
(1911—1918). In 1918 the Central Dis- 
trict called Dr. Stellhorn to be the Synod’s 
first District school superintendent. Three 
years later he accepted another first, the 
newly created position of Secretary of 
Schools for the Missouri Synod. 

Dr. Stellhorn’s contributions to the 
church’s educational program, particularly 
its elementary schools, cover a wide range. 
He participated in the fight against anti- 
parochial school legislation. He served on 
the Synodical Survey Committee in the 
early 1920’s. Many teachers’ conferences 
and District conventions have heard his 
essays. Alone and in collaboration with 
others Dr. Stellhorn has developed Lutheran 
school textbooks. He has also written many 
tracts, bulletins, and articles on the Lu- 
theran elementary school. 

One of Dr. Stellhorn’s special interests 
has been the history of the Missouri Synod, 
especially its educational history. In addi- 
tion to his many contributions on the sub- 
ject to the Concordia Historical Institute 
Quarterly and LutHeran Epucarion, Dr. 
Stellhorn is presently writing a larger his- 
tory of Missouri Synod elementary schools. 
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In recognition of his work in behalf of 
Christian education and his lifelong con- 
cern for strengthening and extending the 
church’s schools, Valparaiso University con- 
ferred the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Education on Dr. Stellhorn in 1948. 


BIENNIAL CONVENTION 
OF LUTHERAN HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


“Lutheran Secondary Education in Our 
Changing World” was the convention theme 
as the fourteen faculties of the Association 
of Lutheran Secondary Schools met in Mil- 
waukee on April 10 and 11. Over two hun- 
dred teachers attended the biennial meet- 
ing, held at Milwaukee Lutheran High 
School. The teachers represented Lutheran 
high schools in Denver, Detroit, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Racine, Houston, Cleveland, 
Fort Wayne, Seward, St. Louis, and New 
York. 

After a welcome by Rev. E. F. Eggold, 
president of the ALSS and principal of the 
host school, Pres. Stuenkel of Milwaukee 
Concordia opened the sessions with a devo- 
tion in which he urged the teachers to con- 
vey to their students the changeless facts 
which Christ has commanded His disciples 
to teach to all nations. The Holy Spirit will 
do the rest, Pres. Stuenkel emphasized. 

Various synodical agencies reported to 
the convention during the remainder of the 
Thursday morning sessions. Representatives 
of the Board for Higher Education, the two 
teachers colleges, the seminaries, the Pen- 
sion Fund, and the Board for Parish Educa- 
tion were heard. Dr. Paul Lange, super- 
intendent of the St. Louis Lutheran high 
schools and director of the ALSS Curricu- 
lum Commission, distributed a list of com- 
pleted resource units prepared through the 
commission. He urged completion of units 
now assigned to the various schools, and he 
encouraged the use of the units by all 
teachers. 


Dr. Carl S. Meyer of Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, delivered the keynote address on 
Thursday afternoon. Using the convention 
theme, he postulated seven areas for study 
by the delegates: 
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1. Lutheran secondary education in a 
changing world must continue to make 
the unchanging Word the foundation 
of its program. 

2. Lutheran secondary education must 
continue to examine its fundamental 
tasks and must formulate an articulate 
philosophy of education. 

3. Lutheran secondary education, too, 
must meet the specific, though chang- 
ing, needs of the individual students. 


4. Lutheran secondary education must 
be concerned about strengthening its 
guidance programs. 

5. Lutheran secondary education must 
continue to enlist the very best teach- 
ers possible. 

6. Lutheran secondary education must 
not neglect its obligations to the 
church, particularly since the church, 
too, is changing and growing. 

7. Lutheran secondary education must 
continue to inform, to evaluate, and 
to carry out needed research about 
its program. 

The teachers discussed Dr. Meyer’s theses 
in fifteen buzz groups. The results of these 
discussions were then reported to the con- 
vention at large. 

“The Personal and Professional Life of 
the Christian Teacher” was the theme for 
an exegetical essay on Friday morning by 
Rev. Erich Brauer, Executive Secretary of 
the South Wisconsin District Board for 
Parish Education. Using 2 Corinthians 4 as 
a basis, Rev. Brauer encouraged the teachers 
to overcome the “defeatism, discouragement, 
dismay, disappointment, dejection, and de- 
spondency” of their profession by letting 
God’s sufficiency supplant their own de- 
ficiencies. Being conscious of their high 
calling and walking by faith rather than 
sight, they will “faint not,” the essayist 
concluded, 

Dr. Oscar Perlmutter, professor at Saint 
Xavier College in Chicago, addressed the 
convention on Friday afternoon on the topic 
“Adjusting the High School Educational 
Program to Meet the Challenges of Our 
Changing World.” As a guideline of policy 
for modern high schools, he made a strong 
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bid for liberal education as the inherent 
right of the individual high school student. 
He frowned on the idea of training “the 
whole man,” and told the schools to concern 
themselves with the liberal training of the 
adolescent mind. This will mean more than 
the formal imparting of facts, however. It 
involves the “ordering” of facts through in- 
dependent and critical thinking. Dr. Perl- 
mutter emphasized the importance of the 
teacher in this process, rather than the 
slavish use of a textbook. Purely functional 
courses, he added, must never replace the 
linguistic, mathematical, and logical areas 
of the liberal arts. These are the heritage 
of all men, and no students should be 
denied them. 

During both days of the convention, time 
was also devoted to sectional meetings in 
the various teaching areas. Each such sec- 
tion heard and discussed a pertinent essay 
in the respective field by a local resource 
person. One of these sections was the host 
body of the convention, the Association of 
Lutheran Secondary Schools. Consisting of 
the principal and a delegate from each 
school, the ALSS meets annually and con- 
ducts the business of the association. In 
a report to this group, Dr. A. Huegli of 
Concordia, River Forest, outlined the pres- 
ent status of high school teacher training 
at the two teachers colleges. 

Dr. Arthur Miller spoke to the ALSS for 
the Board for Parish Education and traced 
the recent developments in the relationship 
between District boards of education and 
the Lutheran high schools. He submitted 
a statement prepared jointly by the Super- 
intendents’ Conference, the Board for Parish 
Education, the Board for Higher Education, 
and the ALSS Executive Committee. This 
statement will be studied by the schools for 
action at the 1959 meeting of the ALSS. 

In other business, the ALSS voted to 
conduct a religion workshop during the 
coming summer for the purpose of compil- 
ing teaching units based on the existing 
religion resource units of the Curriculum 
Commission. It was also decided to hold 
the 1959 meeting of the group in St. Louis. 

Elected to the Executive Committee for 
the coming year were: E. F. Eggold, pres- 
ident; Louis Menking, vice-president; Fred 
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Trinklein, secretary; and Herbert Lauben- 
stein, treasurer. 

The next all-teacher convention will be 
held in 1960 in Chicago. The program 
committee for this meeting, elected by the 
convention, will be: Dr. Paul Lange, chair- 
man; Herbert Moldenhauer, Ed Adel, John 
Bleeke, William Kirchhoff, and M. Lind- 
quist. F, E, TRINKLEN, Secretary 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Could Be. — “Most American parents do 
not want their children to be educated; they 
want them to be trained for a specific func- 
tion.” This statement was made by the 
columnist Dorothy Thompson. She says that 
“real education does not aim at fitting a 
youth for any particular niche in an eco- 
nomic machine.” She is critical of such 
high school courses as typing, home eco- 
nomics, mechanics, and parenthood. 


Heads Down— You Win.—A Colgate 
University professor claims that lying in 
bed with the head tilted down results in 
seven to fourteen per cent improvement in 
speed and accuracy of mental calculations. 
The blood rushes to the brain and helps it 
do a better job. He even recommends 
sticking your feet up on your desk. Imagine 
how efficient a person could be if he would 
do his work hanging upside down from 
a trapeze! 

Is This Quite Common? — Dr. Urban 
H. Fleege of the Catholic University of 
America made a study of 2,000 adolescent 
boys and found that 75 per cent of them 
had received no sexual instruction from 
their parents. He says: “The main reason 
seems to be that parents simply do not know 
how to broach the subject. They not only 
lack information but the vocabulary as 
well.” 

Hot Seat Bill Passes. — It is legal to spank 
children in Virginia schools. The House of 
Delegates has so ruled. The bill was passed 
to strengthen a point of view previously 
approved. An Atlanta, Ga., journalist sug- 
gested that corporal punishment would be 
dangerous in certain New York schools, 
especially when pupils come equipped with 
revolvers, blackjacks, tire irons, and switch- 
blade knives. 
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Starting Earlier. — The National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation has announced two 
major changes in the execution of its na- 
tional competitions. For the first time the 
program will start with the testing of high 
school juniors rather than seniors. Also, the 
exams will be given in the spring instead of 
the fall. 

Year-Round Education. — Colleges are 
moving in the direction of a year-round 
program of instruction. This makes it pos- 
sible for a student to earn a Bachelor’s de- 
gree in three years. 


Tenacity. — Sixty per cent of the people 
who enter college graduate. Only 29 per 
cent of the men who enter teachers colleges 
stay on to get their degrees. 


Could Be. — U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Lawrence G. Derthick said that per- 
haps the single most important development 
in education in 1957—58 was the wide- 
spread increase in public interest in educa- 
tion, especially in the quality of education. 


On the Escalator. — Degree-granting col- 
leges conferred a total of 411,000 degrees 
in 1956—57. This represented 8.3 per cent 
more than were granted in 1955—56. Of 
the total conferred, 82.8 per cent were 
Bachelor’s degrees, 15.1 were Master’s, and 
2.1 were Doctor’s. 


Getting Smart. — Americans 25 years of 
age and over had had an average of 10.6 
years of schooling, as compared with 9.3 
years in 1950. 

Not Peanuts. — In 1957—58 expenditures 
for education in public and nonpublic ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and in 
higher education institutions totaled $20 
billion. 

What a Lift. — Foundation grants to 
higher education in 1957 totaled more than 
$600 million from philanthropic sources and 
$150 million from corporations]! 


An Assist from Junior. — During the year, 
548 junior colleges enrolled over one fifth 
of the total first-time college students in the 
United States. 


Dust Off the Screwdriver. — Enrollment 
in vocational education classes exceeded 3.5 
million in 1957, the largest number of stu- 
dents ever enrolled in vocational education, 


Secondary schools enrolled about half of 
these students, and part-time and evening 
classes about half, chiefly adults who had 
left full-time secondary school. 

Some People Like Kids. — The total in 
structional staff in U.S. public and non- 
public elementary and secondary schools at 
the beginning of the 1957—58 school year 
numbered approximately 1,397,000, an in- 
crease of 55,000 over 1956—57. From 1950 
to 1957—58 the estimated average annual 
salary of public elementary and secondary 
school instructional staff members increased 
from $3,010 to $4,650. 

Versus Coeducation. — The Vatican’s Sa- 
cred Congregation of the Affairs of Religious 
published some strong statements against 
coeducation in high schools. If coeducation 
is a dire necessity, then the boys and girls 
should not join in sports, and they should 
use separate school doors. 


To Be or Not To.—If your elementary 
school is in a city of 100,000 or more per- 
sons, and you wish to be “average,” you 
will have to do the following. You will have 
to spend $1.85 per school day per pupil or 
about $333.00 per year. You will have 85 
per cent of your pupils present each day. 
You will have 25 pupils in each class each 
day. You will have one full-time clerk or 
secretary for every 15 teachers. 


Think It Over.— The city of Cleveland 
is giving the twelve-month school year seri- 
ous consideration. The proponents of the 
plan are concerned about the continued use 
of expensive school buildings and equip- 
ment. The year would be divided into four 
quarters of twelve weeks each. The extra 
four weeks would be vacation. Ordinarily 
a child would attend school only three of 
the four quarters. 

As Expected. — A team of ten American 
educators, headed by U.S. Commissioner 
of Education Lawrence Derthick, went to 
the USSR to look at Soviet elementary and 
secondary schools. Comment upon return: 
“What we have seen has amazed us. . . .” 


Don't Worry! — All flags now in schools 
and classrooms, regardless of the number 
of stars they have, are legal and appropri- 
ate for display. Who says so? Executive 
Order 2390, issued May 29, 1916. 


